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The Outlook. 


The Pacific Cable Company of New York has 
completed its initial surveys, and is pre- 
pared to undertake ite work. Its organi- 

tion was perfected last week by the elec- 
tion of a board of directors of which 
J. Pierpont Morgan is a member, and by 
the choice of James A. Scrymeser as pres- 
ident of the Company. Official announce- 
ment was made that San Francisco will be 
connected by cable with Honolulu in eight- 
een months, and that extensions will then 
be made to Japan and Australasia. The 
completed work will require over nine 
thousand miles of submarine wire. 


The bloody and prolonged resistance which the 
Anglo-Indian army has encountered in its 
“ punitive ” expedition against the tribes 
on the Afghan border, has been due to the 
possession by the hill-men of the latest 
type of British rifles. Many of these were 
obtained by theft from military depots and 
arsenals, or by the desertion of nativé 
soldiers who carried their arms with them. 
Bat far the larger number were obtained 
from Birmingham, smuggled across the 
border by Afghan traders, and sold to the 
tribesmen at an enormous profit. The 
unscrupulous cupidity of tribesmen, in this 
as in other cases— notably in the Italian 
advance in Abyssinia—inspired or sus- 
tained the enemy and caused precious 
blood to flow. 





Several years ago an English archeological 
expedition excavated the Temple of 
Athena, on the site of aucient Priene in 
Asia Minor, opposite Samos. Nothing 
further was done at the time, and the ruins 
thus brought to light and abandoned to 
the neighboring people were quickly van- 
dalized and wasted. The Germans, under 
government authority, resumed work on 
the spot two years ago, and have advanced 
sufficiently to discuver the remains of a 
buried city as complete and interesting as 
that of Pompeii — only this is the first 
Greek city to be thus exhumed which sup- 
plies correct data as to the arrangement of 
streets, public buildings, equares, monu- 
mente, and the styles of domestic archi- 
tectare. The market place, the council- 
chamber, right-angled streets, a massive 
arch dating back to the fourth century be- 
fore Christ, are among the interesting dis- 
coveries already made. 





For her rascally seizure of a Chinese port which 
she has coveted for years, Germany must 
needs justify herself diplomatically; and 
she has proceeded to do so by making cer- 
tain official but impracticable demands 
upon the Chinese Government — the dis- 
covery and execution of the murderer of 
the two missionaries, the punishment of 
implicated officials, an indemnity of 600,000 
tael dollars to the relatives of the mur- 
dered missionaries, the rebuilding of the 
missionary buildings, and last, but chief, 
the payment of a heavy indemnity to cover 


the expense of the German and 
the occupation of Kiao Chou! This is rub- 
bing itin! Ohina knows her weakness, but 


we will then discuss your demands. Ger- 
many’s reply will probably be a tightening 
of her grip. 





Through Lincoln, Nebraska—the converging 
point of railroad lines from every quarter 
of that State -—an endless procession of 
heavily-freighted cars passed, during the 
three last weeks of last month, conveying 
to market the overflowing harvest of wheat 
and corn which makes this year phenome- 
nalinite plenty. Over $161,500.000 is the 
estimated money value of farm and dairy 
products and live-stock which goes to the 
credit of 1897, and which elicited last week 
the heartfelt thanksgivings of the hard- 
working Nebraska farmers. One of these 
threshed fifty acres of wheat which aver- 
aged by actual weight just forty-six bash- 
els and one peck tothe acre! Every line 
of trade responds to the cereal prosperity. 
The out-going cars return with barrels and 
boxes and crates of goods — thus confirm- 
ing “the old principle of political econ- 
omy, that agriculture is the basis of all 
commerce.”’ 

The Austro-Hungarian minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Goluchowski, made an appeal, in his 
annual address to the Austrian and H - 
rian delegations last week, which onal as 
echo in every European court, and which 
was heard across the sea. It was to the 
effect that nations abroad must “‘ arm 
themselves ’’ and “ fight shoulder to shoul- 
der ” to resist American competition. The 
minister is acute enough to see that in this 
country the production of leading staples 
has become so cheap by the use of economic 
methods, and our productive capacity has 
increased so largely beyond home needs, 
that America is destined to become the 
market and the manufacturing centre of 
the world; that, in short, unless the conti- 
Dental nations form a league ag’) a. pan- 
America, they will, commercially speaking, 
go to the wall. Labor is nowhere so dear 
as here, and yet production is nowhere so 
cheap. Further, we have no burdensome 
military policies to sustain. These things 
give us a vantage-ground with which for- 
eign nations cannot compete. 

For ten years Mr. Westinghouse, at his extensive 
plant in East Pittsburg, has been working 
to perfect his gas engine, which, by reduc- 
ing the cost of power production, will by its 
superior economy supplant the stationary 
steam engine for electric light, motor, or 
other power purposes. Year by year prog- 
ress has been made until now engines are 
turned out which, “ by the use of the ex- 
plosive force of gas, may be driven auto- 
matically, smoothly, rhythmically, without 
any appreciable variation, no matter what 
the load may be.” Electrical power pro- 
duction by steam requires a costly plant; 
the gas engine requires nune — it needs 
only to be connected with the gas main. 
The wastage of energy in the best types of 
steam engines is about 90 per cent.; in the 
gas eugine between 70 and 75 per cent. 
Nothing more impressed Lord Kelvin in his 
visit to these works than the economic pos- 
sibilities of the perfected gas engine. 

Educated Indians are becoming successful teach- 
ers in Indian schools, according to the 
Report of Superintendent Hailmann. Their 
employment in this capacity also stimulates 
the ambition of the more advanced stu- 
dents. If they lack in efficiency or stead- 
iness of purpose when compared with white 
employees, they are superior in respect of 
sympathy, there being none of the race 
prejudice which often hinders or nullifies 
the efforts of white instructors. Dr. Hail- 
mann urges a more intelligent choice of 
studies and methods of study for Indian 
children — making more use, for instance, 
of their immediate environment in lan- 
guage work, constructing sentences based 
on the new things they come in contact 
with in their dormitory, kitchen, dining- 


versational, as contrasted with written 
work, in language and mathematical 
studies. “- 








it is no fault of Governor Atkinson that the con- 
vict-lease system of Georgia, which has 
been a scandal and reproach to the State for 
many years, is to be continued. In his an- 
nual message he advocated a thorough re- 
form of this present system; and a bill em- 
bodying his views — providing for a reform- 
atory for youthful convicts, a State peniten- 
tiary to be built by convict labor and 
equipped with appliances for useful trades, 
and a convict farm for women and feeble- 
bodied male convicts — was duly drafted. 
The Joint Penitentiary committee has re- 
jected the bill, and has reported in ite place 


legislative support in carrying through ite 
inhumane proposition. Many of the reforms 
for which the Georgia Legislature has been 
commended could have been spared, if this 
blot had been wiped out. 





The Decadence of French Shipping. 


France bas more serious ground for anx- 
iety at the decline of her merchant marine 
than have we. During the past ten years 
she has dropped from the second to the 
fourth place. Last year only two merchant 
steamers were constructed in French yards. 
England, in spite of strikes, turns out more 
tonnage in a week than France doesina 
year. The carrying trade of the country is 


into France from Galveston in a single 
year, not one ton was conveyed in French 
bottoms. One difficulty is with the French 
builders. An English or a Scotch firm caa 


scheme of autonomy. As first published, 
this scheme provided for an_ elective 
chamber which should have the sole con- 
trol of the budget and the tariff. An offer 
so liberal might in time have placated the 
insurgents, and with the political privileges 
thrown in of identical rights with Spaniards 
before the law, they might have felt that 
independence, if not in name, at least in 
reality, had been granted to them. It 
seemed incredible at the time that Spain 
could be so generous, and yet Senor Sagasta 
was quoted as having replied to the Spanish 
exporters that they could themselves make 
a commercial treaty with Ouba! But the 
Premier has backed down. The tradesmen 
were too powerful for him. For years they 
have enjoyed an 80 per cent. advantage in 
duties over our exports, and have con- 
trolled the Cuban market. When they have 
had no goods of their own to ship to Ouba 
they have imported staples from this 
country, changed boxes and labels, and 
after paying duties and expenses have 
cleared 50 per cent. profit by the discrimi- 
nation in their favor. Most of the flour, for 
instance, which reaches Ouba, bearing the 


gon, Castile and the Balearic Islands 
merchants have thus enriched themselves. 
Cuba belonged to them. It would have 
produced a revolution had this trade been 
killed by giving Cubans the right to manage 
their own tariff. Hence in the modified 
scheme the tariff is to be framed by a mixed 
commission of Oubans and Spaniards — 
which practically leaves the matter where 
it is, and makes autonomy a sham, The 
insurgents have indignantly rejected it. 





“ Ourrency Reform, Now or When?” 


In reply to this self-proposed question 
Secretary Gage, addressing the New York 
Chamber of Commerce last week, uttered 
an emphatic “ now.’’ He did not anticipate 
his report to Congress by suggesting how it 
might be done. He did not review the va- 
rious expert opinions called forth by the 
Sound Money Commission, and published 
from time to time in our news sheets. He 
simply insisted that the currency problem 
had for years depressed business and indus- 
tries, and that it was possible ‘,at a cost too 
contemptible for serious consideration ”’ to 
immediately pat our currency and banking 
system “upon clearly safe if not theoret- 
ieally scientific foundations.” He main- 
tained that the maxim “ Let well enough 
alone” should not apply when “ the Na- 
tiona) Treasury is awkwardly performing 
an office which is entirely foreign to its 
proper function,” and “ when the result is 
a public treasury so expanded in ite demand 
liabilities in a time of profound peace as to 
threaten its solvency in case of war.”” He 
uptly quoted Thomas Jefferson’s words: 
“ Daring the interval between war and war, 
all the outstanding paper should be called 
in, coin be permitted to flow in again and 
hold the field of circulation, until another 
war should require its yielding place again 
to the national medium.” It is hardly prob- 
able that the effective and thorough method 
for reforming our currency which the Sec- 
retary would be glad to apply, will be sanc- 
tioned by the Senate. But it is understood 
that the Administration will make an ear- 
nest effort to secure at least legislation which 
will break “the endless chain ” by making 
the $346,000,000 ef legal tender notes, when 
once redeemed at the Treasury, non-issu- 
able except in exchange for gold. This 
would be a compromise, but it is simple, 
and would remove our most serious danger. 
If, in addition, all bank-notes and govern- 
ment notes under $10 could be retired, an- 
other and most important step would be 
taken. 


The Austrian Crisis. 


For several months the sessions of the 
Reichsrath in Vienna have been almost 
daily interrupted by noisy and scandalous 
demonstrations, and by acts of violence 
that finally required the intervention of the 
police. For law makers to slam their desk- 
lids, indulge in fierce personal invectives, 
fling ink-stands and other missiles, pammel 
one another with their fiste, assault the 
president of the body, and keep up these 
tactics with the avowed purpose of prevent- 
ing all legisiation, is a sad commentary on 
parliamentary government. This disorder 
was confined to the Austrian section of the 
dual Government. The Chamber is made 
up, as our readers know, of antagonistic 
races, all split into factions. The Germans 
and Ozechs contend for supremacy, There 
are Catholics, Liberals, Independents, So- 
Clalists, anti-Semites, and various other 
irreconcilable interests and parties. To se- 
cure anything like ananimity in 
governmental measures, Premier 
was compelled to make a bid for the votes 
of one of the parties by a concession of 
some sort; the moment he did this, how- 
ever, he provoked opposition from the 
other party. Thus he made enemies in the 
German faction by permitting the use of 
the Bohemian language th 
German in the schools of Bohemia and for 
official purposes. For this the Germans 
never forgave him. The renewal of the 
pact between Austria and Hungary, and 

the attempt to settle what part 
of the expenses of the Dual Empire the 
Austrian section should bear, has been used 
as a bone of flercest contention. It was the 
German element which took the lead in the 
obstructive tactics — angered by the decree 
authorizing the official use of the Uzech lan- 
guage in Bohemia. The Germans were 
nd to crush Badeni, if possible, and the 
have succeeded. ror Francis Josep 
returned to Vienna it week. He found 
the city in a tumult. Badeni insisted on re- 
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Our Contributors. 


METROPOLITAN MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


HE United States of America is emphat- 
ically a Christian nation. The deci- 
sions of its courts, the procedure of its leg- 
islatures, the inaugurals of its Presidente, 
unite to sustain this statement. Its Presi- 
dents, in making solemn oath to sustain the 
rights of people and nation, invoke Divine 
aid and counsel for the proper discharge of 
the functions of their high office. Some 
little interest attaches to the body of Chris- 
tians represented in the person of the chief 
executive of the nation, and attention is 
directed to the church in which he joins 
with the people in the worship of God. 

President McKinley is not only a Meth- 
odist, but a prominent Methodist, having 
served his denomination in its highest 
courts, but the augmented interest drawn 
to the Metropolitan Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Oburch, his chosen church home 
in Washington, is amply sustained by the 
history of this important charge of a most 
prominent,denomination. 

Unlike any otherchurch among the Meth- 
odists, this church arose, not from without 
and subsequently admitted, but from within 
and by action of the highest tribunal of the 
body. The General Oonference of 1852 
passed this resolution: ‘‘ That we erect in 
the metropolis of the nation a commodious 
charch edifice, which shall be regarded as a 
connectional monument to our beloved 
Methodism.’’ Methodism had indeed been 
planted in the District of Columbia when 
the seat of the government had been moved 
there, and had kept pace with the increase 
of population, but no churches of any size 
had been built and those erected were large- 
ly local in their interests. The action of the 
Conference was timely and the erection of 
this national church gave Methodism a cer- 
tain prestige that is not without its value to 
the work not only in the capital, but 
throughout the country. 

The action of the General Conference 
taken, the project was placed under the im- 
mediate care of the Baltimore Conference, 
the members of the General Conference 
standing pledged by resolution to give their 
“individual interest ” in their “‘ respective 
Annual Conferences.”” Dr. Henry Slicer 
was appointed by the Baltimore Conference 
as financial agent and the collection of funds 
began; on October 23, 1854, the corner- stone 
was laid by Bishop Matthew Simpson with 
imposing ceremony. 

A period of general financial depression 
followed, but fostered by the interest of 
Bishops Simpson and Ames, the project was 
kept continually forward. Earnest effort by 
Dr. DeHaas secured contributions from all 
sections of the Union, and the faithful work 
was crowned by the dedication of the church 
on February 28, 1869, in the presence of peo- 
ple from all over the land. Bishop Simpson 
preached in the morning, and Rev. Thos. M. 
Eddy, D. D., in the evening. In the after- 
noon the distinguished Wesleyan, Dr. Wm. 
Morley Panshon, loaned by Canada for the 
occasion, also preached. Singularly enough, 
Dr. Punshon had selected the same text — 
Ezek. 47: 9 — from which Bishop Simpson 
had preached in the morning, and had to 
change both text and sermon. It is worthy 
of note that the American biographer of the 
sainted Panshon now occupies the pulpit of 
the church then dedicated to the service of 
God. 

One month later, under the pastorate of 
Rev. John P. Newman, D. D., the church 
was duly organized, the members of the 
eriginal board of trustees being: Gen. U. 8. 
Grant, Chief Justice 8S. P. Chase, Hon, M.G. 
Emory, Samuel Normant, Samuel Fowler, 
Francis A. Lutz, Dr. F. Howard, Thomas L. 
Tullock and David A. Burr. Of these Hon. 
M. G. Emory alone remains, respected and 
beloved, his interest unabated and his de- 
votion unflagging. 

It is not too much to say that Bisbop 
Newman’s name is forever connected with 
the Metropolitan Memorial Church; the 
church now erected was far from being free 
from incumbrance, and the devotion of time, 
talent and means of both Bishop and Mrs. 
Newman so impressed the peopie that their 
visits have been from that day until this 
occasions of the keenest delight. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1872, and later that of 
1876, were petitioned in the interest of the 
church, whose affairs were still in an unfa- 
vorable position, and the efforts of Chap- 
lain McCabe, added to heroic sacrifices on 
the part of the congregation, brought 
“emancipation day,” Jan. 27, 1884, when 
Bishop Simpson and Chaplain McOabe con- 
ducted the services. 

The great burden of debt was now rolled 


away and anera of prosperous work entered 
upon. Occasional lapses have occurred 
when debt hovered over the heads of the 
board, but they have never returned to the 
serious aspect that they bore during these 
early days of trial — since 1893, indeed, the 
church has not had any debt at all, save that 
occasioned by the damage done to the 














Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. D. 





steeple during the terrible storm of last 
year. 

The charch edifice, which is in the Gothic 
type, “‘ the purest on the continent,” said 
Dean Stanley when he visited it, is situated 
in close proximity to the Oapitol,in the 
northwest section of the city, at the junc- 
tion of O and 44 Streets. The interior 
arches and architraves follow the same 
general type. The audience-room, which 
seats over two thousand, is in the older 
oblong style, choir behind the congrega- 
tion. Beneath the audience-room are the 
church parlors, the pastor’s study, and the 
lecture-room. Here the work of the 
Sanday-school, the Ohinese school, the 
Epworth League, the class meetings, and 
tbe various organizations necessary to thé 
details of adequate church work, are all 
situated. The location of the church is far 
from the centre of the homes of the con- 
gregation. The power of the real-estater 
was little dreamed of in the days of the 
erection of the church, and the tide of 
population has flowed steadily westward. 
Distance is, however, no hindrance to the 
allegiance of her members, and the congre- 
gation in 1895 was strong enough to start a 
mission in the very centre of the fashion- 
able section of the northwest, which is now 
on the Baltimore Oonference Minutes as St. 
Paul’s Circuit. 

The church possesses many objects of 
interest to the visitors who at all times 
throng the capital. The vestibule contains 
a piece of tessellated marble pavement 
from the débris of Solomon’s temple, and 
the keystone of the arch above the pulpit 
is a black stone from Jerusalem inscribed 
** Yahveh Yirah.”’ The exceptionally hand- 
some and fine-toned organ, presided over 
by Prof. Wilbar Dales, M. A., was the gift 
of Mr. Oarlos Pierce of Massachusetts. The 
pulpit, which is elaborately ornamented, 
fronted with a beautifully carved cross en- 
twined with ivy, is made in part from olive 
wood from the Holy Oity, pieces of which 
wood cap the railing posts. The stained- 
glass windows are nearly all memorial 
windows and bear the names of Methodist 
heroes from Coke and Asbury down. The 
pews of the church were many of them 
furnished by particular States or by some 
of the large cities whose names they now 
bear and where worshipers who mention 
their State home are seated by the ushers. 
The pew set apart for the use of the Presi- 
dent is on the west centre aisle and the 
fourth from the front. It was provided by 
Mr. Thomas Keiso, of Baltimore. Bright- 
eyed young maidens and men, who seem to 
think apology necessary for their weakness, 
visit the church for the specific object of 
sitting for a moment in the President’s 
seat; while during the summer vacation 
each Sunday, on special request, strangers 
have been made happy by being seated 
through an entire service in this historic 
pew. Pews are also set apart for the Vice 
President and for the Chief Justice. 

On the south wall of the church and to 
the west of the pulpit are to be seen two 
tablets to the memory of distinguished 
members of this church. The brass tablet, 





beautifully carved, erected by Mr. Geo. W. 


Childs in memory of General Grant, reads 
as follows: — 
IN MEMORY OF 
Tue VIRTUES AND VALOR 
or 
ULYSSES 8S. GRANT 
GENEKAL or Tas ARMY 
AND 
PRESIDENT or tae UNITED STATES. 
BORN 27 APRIL 1823. 
Diep 23 JULY 1886. 


His friend GrorGce W. CHILpDs 
erects this Tablet as a token of affection, while the 
whole country does honor to his career and character. 


The second tablet is to the memory of 
General John A. Logan, whose widow, so 
beloved by the soldiery, is still a worshiper 
in this congregation. The tablet isin mar- 
ble and is inscribed: — 


TO THE DEATHLESS MEMORY OF 
MAJOR GENERAL 


JOHN ALEXANDER LOGAN 


Six years in the House of Representatives. 
Three times elected to the Senate 
of the United States. 
Forty years in official life. 

Great statesman of the mighty West. 
Commander of the Army of the Tennessee 
and foremost Volunteer General 
of the Republic he loved so well. 
Victorious In Arms; Ulustrious in Council. 
Esteemed worthy the 
highest ho ors of his Country. 
Noblest type of American manbood, 
Generous, Frank, Brave. 
Incorruptible Patriot, Honorable Citizen, 
Faithful Friend, Devoted Husband, 
Beloved Parent, Sincere Christian. 


“I bumbly trust in God, 
If this is the end, | am ready.” 


While noble monuments in New York 
and Chicago attest the loving remembrance 
that the nation bears to these two noble 
men, these less striking tablets commem- 
orate the esteem in which they are held by 
the church and its people. 

ere also is situated, temporarily, the 
University Ohbair presented by English 
Wesleyanism to the American University. 
This chair is built in true academic style, 
composed of wood from City Road Chapel, 
bears the united arms of the two nations, 
and is inscribed with Wesley’s words: 
“ Unite the pair so long disjoined: knowl- 
edge and vital piety.” 

When the church was dedicated it still 
lacked the spire and chime of bells that 
form a unique feature of the city architect- 
ure and interest. This tall, tapering spire, 


the despair of the photographer, was erect- 
ed through the generosity of Mr. Kelso, of 
Baltimore, who, on the solicitation of Mrs. 
Newman, gave $5,000 towards its erection. 
It accordingly bears his name. Its great 
height, lifting it far above the roof-tops, 
has subjected it to the violence of storms, 
bat after slight mishap it is now so strong- 
ly bolted down that though an earthquake 
should shatter the building the spire would 
remain intact. In this spire is the only 
chime of bells in the city. It is tuned to 





Metropolitan Church, Washington, D. C. 





the key of D, runs to E above the octave, 
and possesses two accidentals. Under the 
professional touch of Prof. Gibson the ;keys 





of G, 8, and, with dexterous elisions of 
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notes, even O and A may be used. This 
again was the result of Mrs. Newman’s 
great interest in the church. Her name is 
inscribed on one of the belis, and also those 
of Jalia Dent Grant, wife of U. 8. Grant, 
President of the United States; Nellie Wade 
Colfax, wife of Schuyler Colfax, Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States; Mrs. H. D. 
Cooke, wife of the first governor of the 
District of Columbia, as well as those of 
other donors. 

The church has seen some memorable 
events in Methodist annals. Here have 
been held Baltimore Conferences; the Sec- 
ond Ecumenical Methodist Oonference, 
when President Harrison was present and 
made an address; and here have met the 
Board of Bishops. The initial meetings of 
the American University project, the Dea- 
coness Home, and the Methodist Home, 
were also held here. 

Among the worshipers from time to time 
have been such men as Senator Leland 
Stanford,a genuine philanthropist; John 
Hall, the famous Arctic explorer; Chief 
Justice Chase, he who first gave civil serv- 
ice employment to women, of unsullied 
honor and Christian spirit; and General 
Logan, the pride of the nation. From the 
Metropolitan missionaries have gone forth 
to foreign lands — Miss Swaney to Mexico, 
Miss Christiancy to South America, Miss 
Easton to India, and Miss Ruth Sites to 
China; while many members have been 
added to the rank of the Methodist itiner- 
ancy from this congregation. 

A few of the congregation can recall Gen- 
eral Grant when, as chief magistrate of the 
nation, he and his family occupied the 
President’s pew. This greatest hero of 
modern military annals, who swayed the 
people and affairs of a nation, humbly sub- 
mitted his pathway to the Ruler of all men. 
He was faithful in attendance on the serv- 
ices, especially during the pastorate of Dr. 
Newman, for whom he had so high an ad- 
miration. When the doxology was being 
sung President Grant left the church by 
the minister's stairway, avoiding the stares 
of the curious. 

When President McKinley announced his 
intention of worshiping at the Metropoli- 
tan, these stairs were fitted up; but with a 
democratic good taste and under condi- 
tions greatly changed from those existing 
in President Grant’s time, he has invariably 
awaited the benediction, when, the congre- 
gation respectfully waiting until bis depart- 
ure, be leaves the church by the front en- 
trance. President McKinley has been a 
most regular attendant in the morning and 
takes great pleasure in the service, joining 
heartily in the singing. The President 
laughed when his pastor told him it was 
currently reported that he sang “ bass.” 
He replied that he did not know what part 
he sang, but that he enjoyed taking part in 
the singing. Each Sabbath some visitor at 
the White House, or a member of the Cabi- 
net, is seated with himinthe pew. The 
morning congregation, naturally large, has 
been somewhat augmented by the attend- 
ance of many who desire to see the first of- 
ficer in the land, but his own democratic 
dignity and the careful arrangement of the 
officials preserve him from any annoyance 
from the vulgar. 

In its pastorate the Metropolitan has been 
singularly fortunate. The resolution of the 
General Conference provided that large 
discretion be used in appointing men from 
all parts of the work to this important 
charge. Accordingly the ministers whose 
names are connected with the Metropolitan 
are all men of distinction. No invidious 
distinction is made when it is stated that 
Bishop Newman stands pre-eminent among 
them all. Three times the pastor of the 
church, no minister could be more tenderly 
and reverently beloved by the people. 
While the charch has greatly honored Dr. 
Newman, Dr. Newman has conferred honor 
upon the church. His pulpit powers made 
the Metropolitan a source of great influence 
in the sentiments of the nation. Dr. O. H. 
Tiffany, another preacher of marvelous 
pulpit power, was a manof great natural 
gifte and pessessed graphic power of a high 
order, and his death came in the nature of 
a@ personal bereavement to many homes 
and hearts. While serving this church, 
Drs. Newman, Slicer and Huntley were 
chaplains of the Senate, Dr. Eddy was elect- 
ed to the missionery secretaryship, and Dr. 
Newman was made a Bishop. Dr. DeHaas 
was consul to Jerusalem, and Dr. Naylor 
was presiding elder of the Washington Dis- 
trict. 

The present pastor, Dr. Hugh Johnston, 
is in the succession of talented and schol- 
arly men. He is a man of large learning, 
great tact, and inspiring personality. A 
lineal descendant of Tetzel, Luther’s goad, 
his parentage is, of, New. Jersey, but his 





earlier years were spent in Uanada. A 
struggle for an education, known only to 
his intimate friends and entirely unaided, 
has stamped his after life with power. 
Graduated from Victoria University, the 
oldest operating university in Canada, he 
won her highest honors in both arts and di- 
vinity, was the recipient of the Doctor’s 
degree in 1889,and has served his Alma 
Mater for many years on her senate. Dr. 
Johnston had proved himself larger than 
any charge given him, and came from the 
pastorate of such churches in Hamilton, 
Montreal and Toronto as Centenary, Great 
St. James, Carleton St., Queen St., Trinity 
and Metropolitan, to the Metropolitan 
Charch, Washington, at the unanimous re- 
quest of the board and the added urgency 
of Bishop Newman. In his busy pastoral 
life he has given several works to the pub- 
lic, one of them 4 racy description of travel 
in the East, and his letters on the occasions 
of his visits abroad are eagerly sought after. 
A warm-hearted, genial gentleman, whose 
Christianity shines in his life, he is beloved 
by his people and held in honor by his min- 
isterial friends. 

Any account of the Metropolitan would 
be incomplete without mention of the great 
work of the Epworth League. Under the 
presidency of Mr. E. S. LaFetra, M A., it 
has become an associate pastor of the 
church. Another interesting feature of the 
church work is the Strangers’ Olass, in 
which the visitors — and there is always a 
goodly number — who are away from their 
own classes meet on Sunday morning after 
the service. Mr. Tallmadge is the right 
man in the right place here. His welcome 
is warm, and the stranger is placed at 
perfect ease. Mr. Tallmadge relates with 
some appreciation of the humor of the 
situation the visit of four heathen to this 
Methodist class-meeting. These were 
Hindus and Buddhists, and they spoke 
freely of their faith, claiming the last six 
commandments as part of their creed. 

This national church is well equipped for 
its work in the national capital, amply 
sustains the justifiable pride in which the 
connection holds it, and upholds in the eye 
of the nation the dignity of the denomina- 
tion which it represents. A service in this 
church is always enjoyable — the surround- 
ings are pleasant, flowers from the White 
House decorate the altar, the singing and 
congregational part of the service are 
hearty, and the people are warm-hearted 
and kindly-disposed to the stranger. 





ENGLISH LETTER. 
“Novus.” 


8 was anticipated in your article, “‘ Are 
Methodists Degenerate?” an official re- 
ply has been given to the criticisms passed on 
modern Methodists by the rector of Beecham- 
well inthe columns of the Contemporary Re- 
view. The reply is from no less a source than 
the president himself, who wished to know, as 
your article demanded, where the capable men 
are to be found who have left the Methodist 
Church for other communions for reasons asso- 
elated with the pocket. For his part, he said, 
be was ignorant of their names, and the critic 
ought to have furnished a list. But even were 
it provable that brilliant men had forsworn 
Methodism for mammonism, Methodism had 
no reason to be ashamed. One of the college of 
aposties left his Master for a very similar reason. 
The president resents, too, the description of 
young Methodist ministers as “‘ the most dapper 
of divines.’” When he remembered the fifty or 
sixty young men he saw ordained at Conference, 
their simplicity, their sincerity, the absence of 
affectation in them, he considered the rector’s 
characterization of them as nothing more than 
vulgar and flippant criticism. {t was a poor 
thing at best, said Mr. Watkinson, for one 
church to go out of its way to make faces at an- 
other. So faras Methodists are concerned, he 
claimed that they are ready to exult in any 
great preacher in the Church of England, as well 
as in its thousands of true teachers of modest 
station and influence. Why will critics not let 
Methodists alone? Do they think the Master 
is going toshut Himself up in the Establish- 
ment? The stars,do they not shine upon the 
whole planet? Has not God given them to bea 
possession of the whole earth? You cannot 
shut the stars up toa little privileged space of 
the firmament; they are scattered all over, and 
they shine upon the nations independent of 
their little scientific frontiers. 

This reply by the president was delivered in 
connection with the opening of the new Victo- 
ria Hall at Ancoate, Manchester, which has 
been built at a cost of more than £8,000 to af- 
ford greater facilities for the mission work car- 
ried on with such great success under the direc- 
tion of Rev. 8. F. Collier. The pity is that, 
addressed as it was to an audience chiefly Meth- 
odist, the reply will not reach readers of the 
attack in the Contemporary. 

The Standard, too, a London daily concerned 
with supporting the interests of moderate Tory- 
ism, has made an onslaught upon Methodism. 
The Standard argued that the leakage com- 
plained of in Methodism is a synonym for de- 





cay, and further that Wesley’s mission being to 
correct abuses in the Established Church, those 
grievances being remedied, his followers might 
now retire gracefully from the scene. The 
president in this case also took up the cadgels, 
taking advantage of the occasion of the reopen- 
ing of Bristol Road Church, Birmingbam. Mr. 
Watkinson had an easy task in showing by 
statistics that, despite leakages, the course of 
Methodism in England is one of triamphant 
progress. Witha touch of his old sly humor 
the president advised the writer in the Stand- 
ard to read a recently published book on the 
danger of burying people before they are dead. 
He denied, too, that all abuses in the Bstab- 
lished Church have been corrected — a hard po- 
sition to defend while sacerdotalism holds its 
present sway. Nor would Mr. Watkingon ad- 
mit that Wesley’s mission was to reform the 
church. Tospeak accurately, Wesley had very 
little to say about Establishment abuses, his 
work being not critical but positive, that of 
seeking to save mankind. 


From the newspapers it would appear that 
Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, “ The Obristian,” is en- 
joying the advantage of a sale even greater in 
America than in England. The success of the 
book — for asa publishing venture it must be 
conceded to be one — is due, I fancy, to one or 
two conditions quite separable from the story as 
a work of art. “I have captured the newspa- 
pers,”’ one of the characters says in the course 
ofthestory. The sentence might have been ut- 
tered quite appropriately by the author, for his 
book was lauached upoo assdulously prepared 
public. Guileless looking paragrapns had got 
most newspaper readers accustomed to the feel- 
ing that “ [he Christian ”’ was going to be a big 
show. Interviews, of which Mr. Hail Caine was 
the real or reputed father, cropped up here, 
there and everywhere in the most surprising 
fashion. The consequeuce was the public was 
agog for the “The Christian,” open-mouthed 
and expectant, and although Mr. Caine’s meth- 
od of advertisement displeased the critics, he 
cared little for that, writing, as he does, not for 
the critic nor indeed for any one with a sense of 
literary form, but for the man and woman in 
the street. He has, without doubt, made a hit, 
and the reasons are not difficult to assign. 
“The Christian” was published in the dead 
season, when pewspapers seize voraciously on 
likely topics even when they are not of extraor- 
dinary interest. This in itself gained for the 
book extended reviews, and this again, whether 
the reviews be friendly or hostile, always means 
that it comes prominently before the public eye. 
Another circumstance in the book’s favor is 
that it is concerned with religion, one of the 
two things iu which the human race is univers- 
ally and eternally interested. That, however, if 
it be a virtue, is an internal one, and credit must 
be awarded Mr. Caine for his astuteness in pay- 
ing so much heed to religion and the stage, even 
as to Mr. Du Maurier for his presentment of 
hypnotism and the Latin Quarter. From a pe- 
rusal of “ The Christian” it is pretty certain that 
Mr. Caine does not know much of London life 
beyond those phases of it with which the story 
is concerned. Indeed, within those limits he 
makes occasional egregious blunders that label 
him asa writer who has set himscif to master 
certain departments of life in the spirit of the 
barrister bent on conquering given groups of 
tacts and just failing to do so. There is about 
his treatment of his subject a suggestion of epic 
grandeur, but time and again this is dispelled 
by passages of valgar sensationalism that might 
have been aimed at the Adelphi gods. Still, the 
firm fact remains that Mr. Caine has captured 
the public, at least a public — the same public, 
probably, that revels in Marie Corelli and “ The 
Sign of the Uross.” Kverywhere “Ibe Chris- 
tian” is being used as a peg to hang asermon on. 
This tendency of the d pulpit to utilize 
the moden novel was no doubt also kept in 
mind by the author when he chose his subject 
and his mode of treatment. 


By the time you receive this, Sister Lily, who 
has been visiting you, will have come and gone. 
She will, doubtless, have attracted many to hear 
her; indeed, your papers have already informed 
us on this side how she was interviewed on her 
arrival by New York reporters, who, vampire- 
like, drained her of the essence of her mission 
and work. Sister Lily, apart from her personality 
and ability, is interesting because she stands 
for the work of the Methodist Church in Eng- 
land on the social side. This is comparatively a 
new development, rendered necessary by the ap- 
palling growth of large cities. The pastor, be 
he never so active, cannot minister to the dis- 
eased minds and souls of hundreds who, coming 
for a brief space under the influence of the 
church, will pass away out of all ken unless they 
are persistently followed up by sympathetic 
souls traiaed for the work. Still less can the 
pastor attend to their diseased bodies. Here 
comes the opportunity of the deaconess, the sis- 
ter — for their work is substantially the same, 
the chief difference being that the Deaconess 
Institute has the official countenance of Confer- 
ence, while the Sisterhoods are free-lance insti- 
tutions attacbed to missions. 

It is not easy to descr'be the work of a dea- 
coness. Like the frontier journalist, wont to 
report on the crops, write the leader, take a turn 
at case, and distribute the sheet when printed, 
the deaconess compasses a variety of tasks. In 
the morning she will, perchance, visit a sick 
man, grumpy and ungrateful, recovering, it 
may be, from the results of a debauch. It is 
hers to speak comfortable words to him, to 
dress his wounds if he have any, and to pave 








the way fora reconciliation with his wife. Is 
she too cold and over-careful of herself? She is 
then in danger of being called heartless and 
sent about her business as too fine a lady for 
“such as we.” Is she generous, merry-hearted, 
fond of gibe? Then she must look out or her 
freedom will set her athwart the “ old ’ooman” 
in whom still smolders the hidden fire of jeal- 
ousy. Perchance it is a widow she visits in the 
afternoon accustomed to earn her scanty crusts 
ascharwoman. Then it is as often as not a case 
of going down on her knees — not to pray, at 
least not just now, but to scrub the room out. 
Or, it may be, a weak mother needs fresh air. 
Then our deaconess bscomes nurse- maid to the 
infant, and the ailing mother has a day in the 
country ora ride onatram. To paper a room, 
nurse a fever-case (a Wesley deaconess is at Maid- 
stone doing her share in the epidemic), make 
it up between lovers, conduct a service, fire a 
prayer-meeting, expound the Scriptures, advise 
in family crises — these are the items that make 
up @ deaconess’ work. A bit of a judge, a bit of 
a lawyer, a skilled nurse, a preacher, and above 
all a lover of her kind — all this must a deacon- 
ess be; and it is not easy to find such a combi- 
nation. The difficulty is realized by Dr. Stephen- 
son, who is rigorous in his examination of 
candidates as to their fitness, their tact, their 
education, their devotion. It is a good work 
and a necessary, but it is not one to be taken 
lightly up. >. 

There are three training-places for deacon- 
esses — one at Bonner Road, London, which is 
also the headquarters of the Uhildren’s Home; 
one at Mewburn House, Norwich; and a third 
at Calvert House, Leicester. At these centres 
probationers are put on their trial, being duly 

ppointed to the di te — one hardly knows 
if this is the word — ifat theend of two years 
they give promise of doing good work and are 
still in the mind to pursue it. There is no 
pleege of the nature of a vow, but it is tacitly 
understood that the work ie undertaken in all 
seriousness fora considerable term, and, as a 
general rule, the two probationary years suffice 
to sift those whose hearts are really fixed from 
those apt to regard “being a deaconess” as a 
pleasant way of propitiating a call to duty. 
There is downright hard work involved, which 
only the devoted can carry with a cheerfal 
heart. A certain number of deaconesses are 
always retained at the training centres; these, 
as they become proficient, being drafted into 
the circuits. does their work ndin 
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the estimate of the church that demands for 
their services are considerably in excess of the 
supply. A 7 

A fillip to foreign missionary work has been 
given by Rev. W. T. A. Barber, M. A., the new- 
ly appointed membsr of the secretariat. He 
conceived the idea of holding in Londona 
monster meeting of juvenile foreign missionary 
workers. The gathering was held in Queen’s 
Hall, the largest of our London halls, and in 
every way justified the idea of the promoter. 
Five hundred children occupied the platform, 
clothed to represent various nations. The cos- 
mopolitanism of the occasion will be appreci- 
ated when it is said that there were Chinese, 
squat Esquimaux, Fijian:, and terrible Red 
Indians. The galleries were filled by adults, 
while the floor of the hall contained an excited 
crowd of young people, eager supporters, for 
the most part, of the “ Blake ” system of col- 
lecting. Mr. Barber, himself a returned mis- 
sionary from China, Dr. Wenyon, also formerly 
a missionary to that ancient civilization, Rev. 
G. W. Olver, a veteran from India, and Rev. 
F. W. Macdonald, chief missionary secretary, 
formed an inspiring list of speakers. So suc 
cessful was the meeting that the idea will be 
repeated in the provinces. 

. . 

* Citizen Sunday” is one of the latest devel- 
opments St the arrangement by which ona 
given Sunday pulpit discourses are delivered 
with the object of furthering social causes. 
The idea of “Citizen Sunday” is to arouse 
Christian feeling with regard to questions af- 
fecting city government. That is an object 
which the result of your municipal elections in 
New York shows to be as necessary of pursuit 
in a democracy as undera limited monerchy. 
Still, if you have your Tammany, we have had 
our Metropolitan Board of Works in London, 
which was as corrupt a body as need be. It is 
displaced dow by the London County Council, 
which has its detractors, but which, on the 
whole, has magnificently justified its existence. 
The difficulty with Londoners is that although 
every day must impress upon them that they 
are citizens of no mean city, the very conscious- 
pess that they are but units in what Is really a 
little nation of some five millions, puts them 
out of heart with taking any active part in 
municipal affairs. It is difficult even to get 
anything like a respectable proportion to re- 
cord their votes. We believe, however, that we 
are improving, thanks in part to the London 
Reform Union, and in part to the institution of 
Citizen Sunday which has just passed. Rev. 
Mark Guy Pearse delivered in St. James’ Hall 
an interesting address on London past and pres- 
ent,and did his best—which is a very good 
best—to arouse the torpid. But I fear that 
Wesleyan Methodists are less mindful than 
they should be of their social responsibilities 
and do not recognize as they ought the inti- 
mate connection between drains and Christian- 
ity, between Christianity and an efficient sys- 
tem of public education. The London School 
Board election is close upon us, and this will 
afford them at any rate an opportunity of show- 
ing how far they are able to echo the saying of 
the Roman citizen by themselves acting up to 
the motto: “ Civis Londinius sum.” 

. . 

The death of the father of Rev. Price Hughes 
robs Welsh Methodism of a strong man. Mr. 
Hughes was one of those who emphatically did 
not need arousing on social questions, and it 
may be that from him the son hae derived his 
enthusiasm in the same direction. At any rate, 
Mr. Hughes, who was a doctor, had been the 
occupier, at ona time or another, of almost 
every honorary public office in the small and 
ancient borough of Carmarthen, and has left 
behind him, not only the flavor of a saintly 
character, but the example of a conscientious 
publicist. 

By a sad coincidence Mr. Price Hughes’ 
lieutenant on the Methodist Times, Mr. W. R. 
Crook, lost his father only a week or so earlier. 
Dr. Crook was a Methodist preacher in Ireland, 
a man of parts and scholarly attainments, widely 








A PREACHER’S REPORT 


Interesting Statement by Elder Joel H. 
Austin of Goshen, Ind.—He Gives 
Expression to His Thanks. 

Elder Joel H. Austin is well known asa 
preacher, and he is also a registered attor- 
ney before every claim department of the 
Government, and has been more or less 
engaged in the prosecution of pension 
claims, He speaks as follows: 

“I was a victim of catarrh and had 
almost constant pain in my head, The 
trouble was gradually working down on 
my lungs. I was weak and irresolute. 
My wife had the gripand Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured her. After this I had the same 
disease and resorted to Hood’s. In a 
short time the aches and pains were re- 
lieved and I also saw the medicine was 

helping my catarrh. In six weeks I ceased 
to have any further trouble with it and 
Iam now a well man. I had no faithina 
permanent cure, but up to this time since 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla there has been 
no return of the disease, and I am 
thankful for a medicine so ’ intelligently 
compounded and so admirably adapted to 
the needs of the system.” ELDER JOEL 
H. AUSTIN, Goshen, Indiana. 


Ta ay. varus, cure all Liver Ills and 


Hood’s Pills sick Headache. 250. 





respected, warmly loved. He was a member of 
the Legal Hundred. 


There is talk of the raising of a special fund 
by way of celebrating the end of the century. 
Mr. R. W. Perks, M. P., thinks a million of 
money ought to be possible for the forwarding 
of Methodist objects. It is twenty-five years 
since the Thanksgiving Fund was set on foot. 
That resulted in a quarter of a million. 


London, England. 


The Conferences. 


Vermont Conference. 
St. Johnsbury District. 


Derby. — Prot. H. P. Van Liew recently gave 
a lecture here on the “ Siums of New York,” 
delivering the same, also, at Newport, Barton 
Landing, and elsewhere. The tors where 
this lecture was given are most enthusiastic in 
its praise, and say that no words of appreciation 
can be too great. Prof. Van Liew also has a 
ey ~ on the “ Footprints of Christ ” which 

he gives with great effect on Sunday evenings. 
He is a Methodist, a former member of Calvary 
Methodist Churek, New York city, and has 
strong testimonials from Ur. J. R. Day and oth- 
ers. The materials for his lecture on “ Slums ” 
were gathered by the Professor while at work 
under the qunptens of the Florence Mission. 


Newport.— Pastor Johnson recently gave a 
sermon before the local lodge of Masons. The 
local paper gave a full abstract of the sermon, 
and also a fine cut of the preacher. All depart- 
ments of work are going well at this vlace, and 
the — appointed custom house officials are 
proving a great help to the church in its work. 


Boltonville. — This place and Doan, Centre 
are served by Rev. Geo. C. ba who is 
popular with the people and is greeted with 
good audiences. He bas published @ list of Sun- 
day —— topics which are attractive, and 
which result in increasing = ye He 
is planning for a vigorous revival campaign in 
the near future. 


East Burke. — Rev. A. G. Austin has been as- 
sisted in aseries of revival meetings by Evangel- 
ist George Smith, pastor at Victory. No tid- 
ings have come, as yet, of the results. 


St. Johnsbury. — The Epworth League treated 
the congregation and general public to an in- 
teresting evening in an address on travel in 
Europe by Editor Arthur F. Stone, who held the 
4 attention of a large audience for over an 

our. 


Walden. — By the settlement of an estate, ac- 
cording to the terms of a will, this place ‘and 
South Walden each receive the sum of $600, t 
same to be fuaded = the interest only used tor 
current expenses. As a result of the revival 
meetings, at which Pastor Parounagian was as- 
sisted by the Christian Crusaders, the church in 
general has been toned a some have been con- 
verted, and much good has been done in many 
ways. Mr. Parounagian and his talented wife 
= * ree to all their opportunities in this large 

eld. 


Irasburgh. — Repairs are being made on the 
church‘*ed ifice — to how ten extent no in- 
formation bas been vouchsafed. Years seem to 
sit very lightly upon Pastor Granger, and nis 
vigor would be the delight of many a younger 
man. 


Barton sane. — an Tuesday, Nov. 9, the 
~ ory Th at this place was reopened, after exten- 
sive repairs. he audience-room has been re- 
modeled, being now somewhat smalier than 
before. But there is a large ladies’ parlor in the 
rear which can be o; into the audience- 
room by means of fold doors, thus increasing 
the seating capacity on im ant occasions. 
The two sets of curved stairs 





off back the pulpit for a library, and is con- 
nected with the basement by a flight of stairs, 
thus giving two outlets to the audience-room 
and a special entrance to the pulpit for the pas- 
tor. The exterior of the church has. received a 
new coat of paint, the walls and ceiling of the 
interior have been kalsomined, a new put 
down, running water has been introduced, and 
various other improvements made. The inte- 
rior of the chu is now @ model of taste aad 
elegance, and the whole structure is a credit to 
the denomination and a great falcram for the 
cause. Great praise is due to Dr. Rowland for 
bis istent and well-directed labors in rais- 
ing the money and assisting in its expenditure, 
and «lso to t ple for their selt- - denying 
conaniamions for the project. The services of 
dedication were held Nov. 9, under the able di- 
rection of Presiding Elder ‘Hamilton. A plat- 
form meeting was held at 2 o’cilock in the after- 
noon, at which the Scriptures were read by Rev. 
Sylvester Donaldson, prayer was offered by Rev. 
P. N. Granger. — ten: minute addresses were 
Gottvenes by C. W. Kelley, D.L Evans, 
O. E. Newton, W a Douglass, 0. McDonald, 
l. P. Chase, C. G. Gcree, 8. U. Jobnson, and — 
Alexander. The recpening service proper was 
held at 7 Pp. M. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Thomas Tyrie, of St. Johnsbury, and was 
an address of great beauty and power. His 
theme was admirably adapted to the occasion, 
was bandied with rare skill, and was a fitting 
close to the exercises of the day. He won the 
hearts of the people, and his corviees will long 
be remembered. very hopeful future now 
awaite the Methodists of this community. The 
members work ether ony end fellow- 
ship with each otherand their pastor, and great- 
ly enlarged prosperity is now confidently antic- 
ipated. A number have been received into the 
h since Conf and the work is being 
vigorously pushed along ail lines. 





RETLAW. 





St. Albans District. 


St, Albans.— The Vermont Bible Society held 
ite eighty. -fitth | annua) meeting with this 
people, Oct. 26. Rev. E. M. Smith, D. D., prin- 
cipal of Montpelier ‘Seminary, was re-elected 

resident, and ~ 4 J. O. Sherburne, of Sinith 
famstown, recording secretary. . t 
aast the , oan His t 

“Recent Biblical Criticism,” in which, it . 
said, he took not a radically conservative, but 
rather an advanced stand.” A fair was recently 
held by the young ladies of the church, and was 
a financial success. A new department in the 
Sunday-echool has been —a —— 
garten room for the little folks poses Seve 





fitted up and furnished. This is altogether 
separate from the pri department. The 
poe ne James © b, is a true 





man and “always up to some cute thing in 


behalf of the Sunday-echool.” Dr. Nutter pub- 
lishes a neat little ram in the interest of the 
Sunday evening service. A fine cut of the 
church edifice adorns the front page. He has 
just closed a series of sermons, or addresses, 
upon Christ and His attitude toward the poor, 
the rich, the saint, the s{nner, and the common 
—— The work there is constantly advanc 
ng and the pastorate of Dr. Nutter has been 
very successful. 


Franklin. — Rev. H. W. Worthen, M. D., the 

tor, with his wite, had a two weeks’ vacation 

nm October. On Tuesday, Nov. 9, Dr. Worthen 

| in the church on “ Tent Life in Pales- 
ne. 


Highgate.— The other Tuesday evening the 
Jadies gave a “= “— ) ee from which 
$21 was received lake, the pastor, 
faces futurity with Sa 


Sheldon. — Rev. R. J. Chrystie, the pastor, is 
still holding protracted meetings and much 
interest has been awakened. Rev. I. T. John- 
son, the evangelist, has rentered him valuable 
assistance. At North Fairfield nearly sixty per- 


sons have been joyfully converted. The church 
is greatly blessed and the community stirred. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The district preachers’ 
meeting was held at Essex Centre, Nov. 29 and 
30. The program was a good one. 


West Enosburgh. — Church work here is going 
well in spite of the constant exodus. There isa 
marked improvement in the spiritual life of the 
people. The attendance at all the services is on 
the increase. tor, Rev. R. M. French, is 
greatly encour: and faces tne fature with 
hope. A very enjoyable evening was spent 
recently. The Epworth League gave a “Tie and 
Bonnet ” social which was a success both so- 
cially and financially. 


Milton.— One of the most pleasant and help- 
ful events in the history of this people comet 
on Saturday, Nov. 13. The pastor, Rev. G. L. 
Story, sent letters to each member of the society 
inviting them to be present at a “ roll call’ on 
the above date. In response to this invitation 
fitty of the members met at the church (sick - 
ness, old age and bad roads preventing many 
others) and enjoyed a most profitable, day. As 











TIME TELLS THE STORY. 








SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 
DURING A LIFETIME. 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 
made in the cheapest manner. The buyer of the cheap machine soon 
pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 
nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 
to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. The 
accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 
constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. Singer Machines 
are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


The Value of Reputation. 
A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 


stores. 


the women of the family all over 


the world, is unique, and stimulates 


a worthy pride. THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 
maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 





The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


a“ SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.” ee 
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that has ever been produced. 


Magee Stoves and Furnaces. 


Send us your name and address 
explain ‘‘The Magee Idea’’ to you. 


32, 34, 36, 38 Union Street, Boston. 
Acencigs: 86 Lake Street, Curcaco. 
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The Name Magee 


isa Guarantee of Highest Quality and Fairest Price. 


Ranges ana Heaters 


have won golden opinions everywhere. They are 
—— itself for Cooking and Heating, and have 

n awarded Medals and Diplomas wherever they 
have appeared. 


Such Continued Endorsement is Unequalled. 


THE MAGEE GRAND is the Finest Range 
THE BOSTON HEATER is Guaranteed to 
give Perfect Satisfaction in every particular. 


It is to your advantage to know all about 


It is to our advantage to inform you. 


THE MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


MAGEE 


and we will 





27 New Montgomery Street, Saw Francisco. 
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Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial s Combination 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “ Chautauqua” 


SSS SSOP SSS SSS SSS SSIS SSS SSS SSS SS ST SS SSS SSSSS SSS SS 


You get the Premium Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. 









Antique Oak 






TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in ZION'’S HERALD, Nov. 18 and 25. 


From ne Epworth Herald (Ohicago): We have. examined the 
satisfaction. 


above, and kaow thev will give 
cotabliahment in Buffalo, have purchased mae coed 
resented. 


The Watchman (Boston) says: We have examined the seaps and premiums sion | 
or woman ts 


Co. ae Ser sae. Aman 
Sara for theis mney. 





soaps and premiums as described 
pow ed the Company, have person«lly visited their 
the soaps, and gladly say everything is as rep- 


e Larkin 
hard to please who is not satisfied wi — vy 








past 
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were 
The 

have 
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the roll was called there was had in the varied 
ym oy tod 2 yt a real old-fashioned love- 
Robinson, one of the veterans 
of ot the ctemiamatal the opening 
the first chapter of cy = an 
remerkably beep and 6, i. Bye prayer. 
By invitation, Re de, of tot. Albans 
Bay an = Soe Suter, was sania and made perti- 
remarks upon the “ Work of 
Methodiem n Raral Communities.” The — 
touched upon “ Relations of the Members to the 
— + 5 my ~ 2 and —— Work a the 
urch. a pre; @ sumptuous 
dinner, and it was vA i+ all that no more 
profitable day had been ane upon this charge. 
Hyde preached exce'! t sermons on Sun- 
day at both appointments. 


Fairfax. — Rev. A. B. Biake and wife, of High- 
gate, me F stationed here, recently visi! 
this and te 9 gave them a warm 

jon at the home of one of the members. 
A large number gathered and a very social time 
was enjoyed. A fine litera and rousical 
program, and refreshments, ad to the pleas- 
ure of the occssion. 


North Soo. A donation was given the 
pastor, Rev. O. D. Clapp, recently. 


Morrisville.— Rev. G. I. Lowe, of Johnson, 
held the third quarterly meeting here. He 
preached a most excellent sermon. The 
were much pleased. [here was one baptiam. 
The e istic meetings, still in =, 
have been fairly well attended. CREAM 


verses of 
: oe ~ 





laine Conference. 
Lewiston District. 


West Durham and North Pownal. — The audi 
torium of our church at North Pownal has been 
reno’ atan —— of about $50. The = 
tor, assisted by his sister, Mrs. Howe, of 
lowell, has conducted a series A meetings at 
Bowie Hill school-house, with good results. 
Audiences are good and the — a. hopeful. 


North Norway. — Rev. A. K. Bryant supplies 
the pulpit here the first Sunday in each month. 


Bridgton. — Extra meetings are in progress, 
with good interest and some fruit. The ¥ Presid: 
ing elder assisted in seven services Mg 
week. An evangel may be cimployed. late 
Indications point to a ques winter ebaseb 
work. A home department of the Sunday- 
school, with thirty-two members, has been 
nized. The church edifice has been re- 
ngled at ap expense of $100. 


“aul Waterford and Sweden. — Rev. G. W. 
Barber has his nome at Bridgton, but is preach- 
er in charge at these places. Services have been 
held every Sunday in each church, with a fair 
attendance at the former place and a much bet- 
ter at the latter. Rev. Wm ber has been 
visiting friends in New Hampsbire, and is some- 
what improved in health. 


Naples. — In addition to his work at the 
vues Rev. H. A. Peare, the pastor, preac 
Sarday afternoon at Kimbail’s Uorner. 
Sun ay-schoo!l with average attendance of e.. 
has been held hére during the summer and au- 
tumn. Extra meetings are contemplated. 

Auburn. — Sunday, Nov. 14, was a notable day 

in the history of this church. weeks 
there were distributed to the members of 
the church and congregation five hundred new 
pennies fresh from the mint at Philadelphia, 
with a request that every person to whom a 
pues, was given would regard it asa “ talent, * 
increased by use to a dollar or more for 
thosurtien et Get'e bones. As a result of their 
united and earnest efforts the members and 
friends of the church laid "91,000 ee pte wh ine 
single day a special gift of 
ing trom ten cents to $150. lao “>  oveuing te the 
chorus choir led the congregation pad | 
-service, which filled floor and gallery o 
be auditorium. 

Mr. Ladd Davis,one of the oldest members of 
the church, died on Nov.8. Fun serv 
were beld at his residence the Wednesday morn- 
ing following. 

Bath, Wesley Church.— The Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of Lewiston District 


Siomach 
Trouble 


Stomach trouble is the common 
name applied to a derangement of 
the system which is keenly felt but 
vaguely understood. It may mean 
inability to retain food or to digest 
it. It may mean nausea, pain after 
eating, fullness, inordinate craving 
for food, or entire lack of appetite. 
Whatever it means, there’s trouble, 
and it’s with the stomach. If you 
have stomach trouble, you will be 
interested in this letter from a 
man who had it and was cured by 


3 $ 
Sarsaparilia 


“For nine yeas I suffered from stomach 
trouble. I tried the aid of the best doctors 
i a8 ae 
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interesting convention with this 
.27. Every and essayist 
was os aa and prepared. 
speaker of the evening was Mrs. Ro 
of India. The ne iad the local CS 
delegates w generous - 
ottelisy, The Ladies’ Aid Society gave a pleas- 
ant social, Nov. 10, at the residence of the pas- 
tor, —y 3.8. Crosby. = , —--, ~ Lo 
largest in many years. r and fam 
bave already made mary Roaieie the paris 
aine Uonference. An increased in- 
terest is manifested throughout the entire par- 
ha and the services of the church are well sus- 


, Rev. R. A. Rich, has 
thfal ‘toil upon this field. 
The members are few and scattered, hence there 
have fallen to Mr. Rich many tasks which ina 
ere, stronger church had fallen to — 

ieceel nee’ bane gift of Sister Eliza 
ine been put in thorough +4 
ready for occupation by the pastor when the 
lease of the present occupant expires. 


Gorham, N. H. — The average attendance 

-school during the quarter has 
aR Ee as usual on account of 

the demoralizing influence of the Grand Trunk 

R. R. — excarsions. The walls of the ves- 

try have been calcimined and the roof shingled. 

ps gt bave been made in the auditorium, and 

new song books have been purchased. 


Berlin, N. H. — This ¢ reports 12 new 
converts and a good revival interest mani- 


Lewiston, Hammond St. — A steady revival 
interest is manifest here. Hardly a week passes 
without one or more conversions. Nine have 
professed conversion in the last three weeks. 
probation, Nov. 21, The pastor, Rev, HC. Wil- 
pro ov - 

on Dec. 1 1, will discontinue his work as 
qooteteny of the Auburn Young Men’s Christian 
Association, at which date the members of the 
Association will tender him a _——— 
tion. Twelve years of experience in the secreta- 
rysbip bave made Mr. Wilson strong ) a a 4 
ot = pit and parish. 


‘orth Conway and Bartlett, N. H. — Summer 
ou bave = tted, leaving wider opportunity 
ork in church and b. The 


— it has tow @ Sundey darin, 
Pe? hiteen eee the pastor 


last 
himself, or, time, by a phot sub- 
stitute. “The pastor, Rev. C. E. Jones, a re- 
ter im condi- 
"8 and iding elder’s 
been met in full ty and 
having been raised and applied to meet an old 
deficit for ministerial support. The week-night 
services show increased attendance and sus- 
tained interest,and the Sunday evening meet- 
—— the direction of the pworth League, 
wely oo and highli iy interesting. Five 
bave been received into full church member- 
ship, and 5 recent converts remain upon proba- 
tion — the first accession for five years. “ Con- 
gregations,”’ the pastor adas, “ are large; every- 


thing looks encouraging; surely we can thank 
God and take courage.” JUNIOR. 


Augusta Dis'rict. 
Strong.— A gracious revival has recently come 
to rag t oa and through the evangel- 


istic la ot Rev. M. Boffum and wife. 
Sele couemaisa Gan. 24, and closed Sun- 


it in mauy conversions. About twenty 
adults, mainly men and women, besides 
of the children who have been into 

the eS sees = , have found 
. The ve expressed 

= ft the efficient evangelist 


— o 
= wife by a substantial contribution of id gn 


New England Conference. 
South District. 
Stanton Avenue, Dorchester.—This church 
(Rev. J. P. Kennedy, pastor) was and 


issue. ery tasteful programs 
for the occasion, the cover being ere prepa! by 


South Boston, City Point. — This church, after 
ing tor pos months with eo Se SS 


church, for the ing practically such. 

Ded will be the 

week in Jan Among the 5 will be 

Rev. Drs. 8. Fesbes Cadman, of the i- 

Uphon, tad LS. Towscund. A tell pragran 
» ani . le program 

will be issued later. 

An invitation has to the Bos- 
ton Preachers’ Meeting to hold its session with 
this church on M ,» Jap. 10; dinner to be 

by the Ladies’ Aid Society, Dr. Cad- 

man to speak in the , and the four 

pen | elders in the evening. Rev. W. A. 
‘hu » pastor. H. 








“Call a Spade a Spade,” 





Some People Too [Modest to Confide in their Physician 
-- A Woman Cured of a Serious Disease by a Cer- 
tain [ethod, the Only Drawback of which 

“Made Her Too Fat.” 





From the Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 


The doctor came in haste and found his pa- 
tient in great agony from a splitting headache. 
It was his fifth call on the same patient, and 
each time to treat the same trouble. Witha 
suspicion that his diagnosis was incorrect and 
that he was y—4 n « Maodesee, tt and —es the dis- 


ease, he said to is useless for 
me to visit you +a You are A ~ from 
me facts an 


8 

should know. The patient finally Rape pce pny 
that, through a false modesty, she hed not told 
. Then she told how one had suffered 


he facts, cared her — and qui ickly. 
The following case m the above, 
only in the fact that the petiont is not afraid to 


speak, and to “ call a spade a spade.” 

“ Words fall to describe the sufferin: 
dured before | used Dr. Williams’ Pink P' 
Pale People,” said Mrs. Alexander B. Clark, of 
417 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, Mich. “ For 
five years I have suffered trom ovarian troubles. 
and was confined to my room for months at a 
time. I bave undergone two operations for this 
trouble at the hospital, and seemed to grow 
worse instead of better. 1 hed the best doctors 
and the best nursing, but for nearly five years I 
was not free for one single day from the most 
fearful headaches and intense twiching pains in 
my neck and shoulders. 

“You would scarcely believe, to look at me 
now, that for about three days every week for 
nearly six years,I had to stay in bed. Those 
headaches would come on me every week regu- 
larly. First I would notice black s before 
my Fy Te one then I would go blind, and send 


~ & first they woold trea = indigestion 
and dyspeps m finally nowledge that 

something else caused the trouble. During these 
spells | was so nervous that I could not bear to 


I en- 








have my husband walk across the floor, and as 
the doctors said there was no medicine that 
would reach my trouble, | consented to the op- 
— which left me worse off than I was be- 
lore. 

“In January of this year there was an article 
in the Evening News about the druggists that 
sold Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills in Detroit. I told 

onl husband I was going to try them and he 
sal id, ‘ try anything.’ 

he next morning I went into Murphy 
Brothers’ drug store and bought a box of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills. Mr. Murphy said he 
- : big sale for the pills and fae pny: | a | 

ple who had been helped by them. 

took t Fee ce Steet, but was not ~ 
bit, and I told Mr. Murphy so, but he suggested 
that I give them a better trial. Before I had 
fints the second box I began to feel better 
and went down and bought a dozen boxes. 
When | had taken six boxes my headaches were 
gone, but I continued using the pills until I bad 
taken the twelve boxes. 

“Just think what | have suffered by opera- 
tions and vile medicines, when a simple remedy 
cured me. 

“There is only one thing against Dr. Will- 
jams’ Pink Pills for Pale People,” continued 
Mrs. Clark, “‘ they made me fat. Since I com- 
menced taking them, in January, 1 have gained 
twenty-six pounds. | remember the many times 
when hr f friends came to see me, when | wes so 
thin and weak, that they expected to hear that 
{ was dead the next week. Today I am perfect! 
well, and never feit better in my lite,and it is 
= due to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple. 


All the elements necessary to give new life and 
richness to the blood and restore shattered nerves 
are contained in Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. They are for sale by all draggiste, or 
may be had by mail from Dr. Willisms’ Medi- 
cine ©>,, Schenectady. N. V., for 60 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2 50. 





-AT LAST! 


A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 
AND LUNG TROUBLES 
THAT CURES. 


Remarkable Discovery of 
an American Chemist. 


ITS GREAT VALUE TO 
HUMANITY. 


How Every Reader of This 
Paper May Obtain the Free 
Scientific System of 
Treatinent. 


The wide, unexplored field of modern chemis- 
try is eS the world with new 
fessor and la 


ilis of homanity. 
Koch, and toda 
covery which been the result of years of 
careful study aud research. 

Foremost among the world’s greatest chem- 
iste stands T. A. Slocum, of New York —_ 
His researches and experiments, — | 
carried on for years, have — culminat 

beneficial to 
chemist, 


in results whieh will prove as 
humanity as the discoveries of one 
¢ modern. one whic = 
yota 


ancient or 
been 
positive cure for pdm ne were finally suc- 
cessful, and already his “ new scientific system 
of treatment ” has, by its timely use — 
nently cured thousands of apparently 
cases, and it seems a necessary and Coaer duty 
to bring such facts to the —" of all inva- 
“* that — may be 
ical profession throughout America 
ana t t.. are about unanimous in the opinion 
nearly all all physica! ailments naturallv tend 
fon of consumption. The afflicted 
ate os he Hy cold days of winter much faster 
than in the long, hot days of summer. 

The bas the dreaded disease to 
be curable beyond a doubt, in any climate. and 
has on file in his American and Ea in lab- 
oratories thousands of letters of heartfelt grati- 
tude from those benefited and cured in all parts 


of the world. 

No one having, or threatened with, any dis- 
pep ee ~ Rg Facts prove that 
the 4 -.- a reliabie cure for 
Consumption (Pulmonary 
bronchial, throat, = oy and chest troubles, 
stubborn coughs, catarr affections, 





DR. ‘WARREN’ s 


Wild Cherry 


~- AND — 


Sarsaparilla 
TROCHES 


For Coughs,Colds, Hoarseness, 
Sore 1 "roat, Bronchitis, Bron- 
chial Catarrh Croup, Con- 
sumption, Mi hooping-Cough 
Canker, i 
Throat and Bronchial Affec- 
tions. 


Instantaneous Relief in all Dis- 
eases Affecting the Mucous 
Membrane. 


Dr. Warren's Wild Onerry and Sarsaparilia Troches 
are used by nearly every clergyman in New England, 
end we have testimonials from over six hundred of 
them, all commending them in the strongest terms. The 
following are samples: — 


They give relief at once, and are far beyond anytht 
I have ever used for hoarseness and throat trouvles. 


Vv 
that it was with difficulty I could preach, and had to 
ow ba singing. The first Troche I used enabled me in 
nutes . sing high or low with perfect ease. — 
ihev. D. Ayer, D., Burnham, Me 


i raves Keep House Without 
Them. Dare Not Risk the Sab- 
bath Without Them. 

Millbury, Maas. 


American Medicine Oo.: Finding that I was out of 
Troches on Saturday last, and not daring to risk the 
Sabbath without them, 1! went to the apoth: caries and 
boughta box. The use of a few of teem gave me just 
about as complete a command of my voice as | ever 
had. My preseot conviction is that I cannot keep house 
without them. My wife finds them very serviceable 
whenever any affection of the throat gives her trouble, 
and [ have bad ample opportunity to recommend them 
to others. Please send me another half-dozen packages. 
— Truly yours, Rev. R. H. Howard. 


Case of Catarrh, on Which More 
Than $1,000 Had Been Spent, 
Cured by I5 Boxes Dr. Warren’s 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla 
Troches. 


Warren's Wild Oherry and Sareaparilia Troches are 
not only the very best articie in the market for Coughs, 
Colds, and affections of the throat and lungs, but are an 
effectual cure for Catarrh. We know of a case where 
over one thousand dollars had been spent without relief 
which was entirely cured by the use of fifteen boxes o 
} ree Troches.— Joseph Fleming, Draggist, Pitteburg, 


Never Failed! 


Sleep. 
ew Canaan, Ct. 


I have used Dr. Warren's Wild Cherry and Sarsapari)- 
la Trocoes for some time, and with very great satisfac- 
<n They have never failed of relieving an annoying 

me: removing unpleasant mucus accumulations, re- 

from a cold, and alleviating hoarseness. I have 
found. also, that they have helped me to sleep, when 
tiag 


helped Me to 





general decline and weakness, loss of flesh, and 
all conditions of wasting away, and, to make 
its wonderful merits known, he will send three 
free bottles (all eg of his New Discovertes, 
with fall instructions. any reader of ZION'S 
HERALD who will a for them. 

Simply write to 7. A. Slocum. M.C., 98 Pine 
St., New York, AR full address. 

There is no charge for medical correspond- 
ence-advice, strictly confidential. 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubted efficacy 
of The Slocum System of Medicine every sufferer 
= advantage of this most liberal prop- 
os 

Asystem of medical treatment that will cure 
lung troubles and consumption \s certainly eres 
for —and will cure —almost any disease that 
Mice hi Th ‘Soctr you sew hi 

you saw generous 
offer in Z1on’s HERALD. 





@ wakefal night because of nervous ex- 
haustion and wearicess of mind. Others have tried 
them at my suggestion, and with the same good results. 
bam glad to have something so pleasant and 7 so ef- 
footie. Truly yours, JOSEPH GREENLE 

Pastor Congregational c ~* 


Chronic Affection 


Cured. 


I received from you sume time since a box of Dr. War- 
ren’s Wild Oherry and Sarsaparilia Troches, I have 
used them freely myself, and have also given them to 
ae, bw sore throats, hoarseness, bronchial affec- 
tion and have found that in every instance the re- 
lief’ whieh ‘followed was immediate. In one case I cured 
an obstinate bronchial affection which bad become 
chronic. I can heartily recommend them as superior to 
inything I ever used.—H. 8. Parmaice, M. D 
en charge B. Church, Bast Canaan, N. H 

De. WARREN's bag A CHERRY AND SARSAPARILLA 
TrRocHES are for sai oy an ruggiste general) Box sent 
by mail on receipt ot cents by the propr etors. 


American Medicine Co., Manchester, N. H. 


Bronchial 


preacher 
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The Family. 


THE ANGEL OF PAIN. 
“In all their affliction He was afflicted." — Isatan 53: 9. 
Margaret J. Bidwell. 


He sat beside me through the weary weeks; 
I grew impatient, eager to complain. 

He was not welcome in my happy home, 
This shadow men cal! Pain. 


He lingered still, with grave and patient grace, 
As if to hear me say, ‘“‘ Thy will be done.” 
With childish petulance I turned aside, 
Nor could my trust be won. 


At last he went away. Once more my feet 
Could tread, with haste, the busy walks of life. 

I saw the struggle of the maimed and weak, 
Helpless, amid the strife; 


The little children in their sordid homes, 
Robbed of their birtbright by the greed for 
gold, 
The sick, the aged, in their awful fight 
With Poverty and Cold. 


I saw, unmoved, Oppression, with her hand 
Grasping the throat of Freedom in her might; 

Wrong ride triumphant, dragging at her wheels 
The forms of Truth and Right. 


And then [knew that from my soul had gone 
The sweetest joy a mortal heart may know — 

The Cbrietlike power to sympathize and share 
In human grief and woe. 


Up trom my heart went forth the bitter cry: 

“ Father, forgive! teach me to do Thy will. 

Take all I have, but let me share with Thee 
The joy of loving, still.” 


An answer came, as in my lonely room, 

One winter day, I watched the daylight wane. 
And in the dark-robed angel at my side 

{ knew my old friend, Pain. 


Dorchester, Mass. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Our life is scarce the twinkle of a star 

In God’s eternal day. Obscure and dim 

With mortal clouds, it yet may beam for Him, 
And darkened here, shine fair to spheres afar. 
I will be patient, lest my sorrow bar 

His grace and blessing, and I fall supine; 

In my own hands my want and weakness are, 

My strength, O God, is Thine! 

— Bayard Taylor. 
. e . 

For the burdens which God lays on us, 
there will always be grace enough. The 
burdens which we e for ourselves we 
must carry alone. — A. W. Thorold, D. D 


It is not wise for a Peter to try to bea 
John, but rather to be the best Peter possi- 
ble; and John to be the best John possible 
rather than seek to be a Paul. — Mary 


. e . 

We are made for two worlds, like water- 
beetles that swim on the brooks in quiet 
places in summer. Dull creatures they 
seem, and yet among the clev for they 
have two sets of eyes; one below 
watches for prey; another pair above 

against the foe or looks toward the 

lue sky and the sunlight. So amid the 
sordid cares of earthly life we look toward 
better things. We seek, if we are true 
followers of the Nazarene, first of all the 
kingdom of God. — Rev. D. J. Burrell, D. D. 


+. bd 7 
Strange, that we creatures of the petty ways, 
Poor prisoners behind these flesnly nny 
Can sometimes think us thoughts with God 


ablaze, 
Touching the fringes of the outer stars. 


And stranger still that, having flown so high, 


Ard stood unshamed in shining —— a, 
We can resume our smallness, nor imply ‘ 
lp mien or gesture what that memory is. 


— Richard E. Burton, 
. 2 . 

Our life-road leads along some dizzy and 
perilous places. Satan often ices the track 
with slippery temptations. In social life 
in business, in politics, in our secret heart 
life, too, these slippery snares are encount- 
ered. en, as an Alpine climber puts 
iron spikes into the stout shoes in w' 

an ice-covered peak, or crosses a 
lacier, so must a Christian put under his 
foot the shoes spiked with Jesus Obrist’s 
commandments. A false step may land us 
over the precipice with the broken bones 
of a damaged character or ruined infia- 
ence. Three things every Christian must 
do who wants to have a safe, strong, steady 
and useful life in this world of sins and 
snares; he must seek constantly to know 
Christ’s will, he must follow Obrist’s di- 
rections, and he must stay close by his 
Master. As long as he walks uprightly, 
he walks surely. I do not believe t 
any time of perplexity, or under any stress 
of temptation, the Onristian who sincerely 
prays for guidance and then bravely obeys 
the voice of conscience, ever goes astray. 
When we put on the shoes of obedience 
and ask to be upheld, then “ as our days, 
so shall our strength be.’ — Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D. D. 


There must be something ead and solemn 
in partings. They remind us that there is 
nothing in thie world which we can call our 
own; tua all which God gives us is His, not 
ours; lent, not given. . . . At the best, 


we, like our fathers, are only dwellers in 
tents. Here and there — by some sweet 
well, under some ng tree, on some 
green spot — we linger foratime; but the 
evening comes at last, the stars come out, 
the encampment is broken up, and we must 
move OR very soon we shall bave 
made our stay of all; the sky will flush 
with the crimson of its last sunset; the last 
long shadows of the twilight will lengthen 
round us; the last farewell will be sighed 
forth from weary lips. After that our tent 
will be moved no longer; for then we hope 
that it will be pitched, for the last time 
under the walls of the heavenly city, an 
the sun shall go down on us no more. — 
Canon Farrar. 


Years ago on a summer afternoon, I 
stood on a little harbor wall and saw two 
vessels trying to make an entrance. They 
were lying in a narrow channel, and since 
there was not water enough to ~~" them 
up, they were lying on their side. But far 
out the tide began to turn, and one wave 
after another passed under them, and 
every wave in the channel made the water 
deeper, and I saw in a little while that the 
water was twelve feet deep in the harbor, 
and the freen, foaming waves rushed in 
like a mill-race. I looked again toward 
the narrow , and saw on one vessel 
that they taken advantage of the wind 
at the right moment, and on that first ves- 
sel they floated in on the full tide. Upon 
the other vessel they were not on the alert, 
though sailors do not often make that mis- 
take, and when they tried to make the 
harbor the tide had turned, and they could 
not. The water grew shallower, they gave 
up the attempt, and gradually the vessel 
heeled over, and lay just as before on the 
bank of sand. At nightfall I went down 
again, and in the dark gloaming I saw the 
forsaken vessel, and I prayed that I might 
not miss the tide which God gives to our 
souls, nor quench His Spirit within my 
heart.— Rev. JoHN WATSON (Ian Mac- 
laren), in ‘Ideals of Strength.” 





THE BARBIZON SCHOOL OF 
PAINTERS. 
Ill. 


Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


EAN FRANOOIS MILLET is the best 

known of this group of Barbizon 
painters, and the forest of Fontainebleau is 
forever consecrated by his martyrdom. 
The intense interest centering in this mas- 
ter’s work, and the noble life he lived in art 
for humanity, demand more than a brief 
paragraph. If we are to have a man’s bi- 
ography, let it come from one who not only 
has known and loved him, but who has also 
had the vision to see the true value of the 
man’s work as it was poured into the 
world’s treasure-house of good. Such a 
biographer had Millet in Alfred Sensier, 
from whose book many of the following 
facts are taken. 

It is of interest to know that Millet’s 
grandmother, who was also his godmother, 
named him Francois for her favorite saint, 
St. Francis of Assisi. The grandmother 
was a woman of strong character, of wise 
counsel, and one whose life'was exemplary 
in piety, devotion and acts of benevolence. 
She was peculiarly attached to Francois, 
and all through life a deep tenderness ex- 
isted between them. Millet’s mother was 
devoted to her children, but her time was 
given to working in the field beside her 
husband, as was customary among the 
peasants. It was the grandmother who 
kept house and had the care of the chil- 
dren. Millet’s father was more refined 
than his circumstances. In appearance he 
was tall and slender, with black curls clus- 
tering about his head. Mention is also made 
of his gentle eyes and beautiful hands. He 
was highly honored in the village for his 
pure and noble life. Another member of 
the family with whom the child was a great 
favorite was Charles Millet, a priest, who 
spent his time between his work in the 
field and his study, setting the example of 
a useful and noble Christian life. 

At twelve years of age Millet was an ex- 
cellent student; even then he showed his 
poetic turn of mind in his remarks and his 
close observation of nature. To the curé 
of Greville the child gave his confidence, 
telling of his love for nature, his wonder at 
the clouds and their movements, his 
thoughts about the sky and the dangers of 
the ocean, his reading of the Bible and Vir- 
gil; and the old curé would say: “‘ Ah! poor 
child, you have a heart that will give you 
trouble one of these days; you don’t know 
how much you will have to suffer.” While 
yet a child he had to take his place beside 
his father in the rough field work of the 
Gruchy peasants, where the steep hills and 
narrow paths made agriculture hard and 
even dangerous. And living gained by the 
sea and on the coast was equally rough. 
The books Millet could get hold of he de- 
voured eagerly, especially reading again 
and again Virgil and the Bible, and in early 





manhood he was an eloquent translator of 


these. His education, however, came more 
from his own observation and meditation 
of nature, men and events than from writ- 
ten text; he wasa man of education and 
culture in the broad sense of the word be- 
fore he left his native fields for the studios 
of the city. 

Millet was accustomed to drawing from 
earliest childhood, but when he was about 
eighteen he was returning from church and 
noticed an old man with bowed shoulders 
walking slowly along. Like a flash all the 
lines in the movement of the figure came 





misery, its peace, the emotion of the man 
bound to the soil —all these he will know 
how to translate, and the inhabitant of the 
city will see that the ‘ trivial can be made 
to serve the sublime,’ and that something 
noble can be evolved from the commonest 
acts of life.” 

Millet not only understood the peasant 
life around him, but he shared it; and in his 
deep sympathy and compassion he longed 
to relieve the toil and burden of his fellow- 
men. How could he do this except, in his 
great love for humanity and for art, to 








Bringing Home the Calf. 





to him. On reaching the house he picked 
up a piece of charcoal and made a sketch 
of the old man. When the family came in 
they recognized the figure and laughed at 
the faithful portrayal. The father, how- 
ever, was troubled at this revelation of his 
son’s talent, and said, with deep feeling: 
‘*My poor Francois, I see thou art troubled 
by the idea. I should gladly have sent you 
to have the trade of painting taught you, 
which they say is so fine; but you are the 
oldest boy, and I could not spare you. 
Now that your brothers are older, 1 do not 
want to prevent you from learning that 
which you are so anxious to know. We 
will soon go to Cherbourg and see if you 
have talent enough to earn your living by 
this business.” 

Millet made two drawings, which Sensier 
said were like the sketches of an old mas- 
ter of the seventeenth century, showing as 
they did the effect and resources of draw- 
ing like one who already knew tho great 
bearings of art. When these drawings 
were presented to an artist in Cherbourg, 
he turned to Millet’s father and said: 
“You must be joking. That young man 
there did not make the drawings all alone — 
he never could have composed that — ’tis 
impossible.’’ 

“T assure you,” said the father, ‘I saw 
him make them.” 

“Well, you will go to perdition for hav- 
ing kept him so long, for your child has the 
stuff of a great painter.” 

It was only two months later that Millet’s 
father died, but he had started his son in his 
art studies at Cherbourg. Later on, Millet 
went to Paris, and the next twelve years 
are full of toil, hardship and disappoint- 
ment. The city had no attractions for him 
outside the galleries and libraries. He 
soon learned that the studios had little help 
to give him, and that he must work inde- 
pendently. His work was not appreciated, 
much less understood, and was refused a 
place in the exhibitions, but in this he was 
notalone. Oorot, Rousseau, Dupré and 
Diaz had something of the same struggle 
to win a place in the Salon. A few friends 
came to know and understand the artist 
and to love the man,and chief among 
them was Alfred Sensier. 

We pass over this period to the summer 
of 1849, when Millet goes to Barbizon with 
his wife and family. He is delighted with 
the grandeur of the scenery and writes 
back that he would stay some time. His 
stay there was for the remainder of his 
life, for he never left the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. “From the time Millet went to 
Barbizon,” writes Sensier,‘‘ he became the 
rustic and gave his pictures an elevation, a 
largenees, which have made him unique in 
our art—one who speaks a language hith- 
erto unheard. The echo of country life, 





its eclogues, ite hard work, its anxiety, its 


paint upon his canvas as his gifted brain 
and soul prompted? If he suffered their 
woes, he also shared their simple pleasure 
and enjoyments. His charming pictures of 
children show his tenderness toward the 
little ones and his love of domestic life. 
There is always present in his pictures the 
“ poetry of the fields and the hours of the 
day, whether it is noonday or the silent 
hour when the first stars come out.’”’ Above 
all, he makes felt the dignity of labor and 
the Infinite invisible. He used to say, “I 
find something higher than charm in the 
country —I find infinite glories.”” Rous- 
seau and Dupré were so absorbed in the 
landscape that the presence of man on the 
scene was given little thought. Millet, on 
the other hand, gave to man the principal 
role,and at first sacrificed the grandeur 
and beauty of the landscape to the figure; 
but in his later and best work the peasant 
stands out against a luminous sky. Millet 
knew fo thoroughly the ‘ laws of perspec- 
tive aud the play of light, that his figare 
melted like other accessories into a uni- 
versal harmony. His knowledge was so 
exact of how to paint a scene, in the place 
and with the movement familiar to him, 
that his exactitude became a charm. He 
painted the air, he fixed the light, he saw 
the invisible.” 

The Angelus was painted in 1859. In it 
Millet revives his childhood sensations and 
seeks to bring out the impression of music. 
“ Trath of expression will do it,” he said; 
and into the picture he puts his whole 
strength. Sensier says: ‘“‘ When I saw it 
for the first time, it was almost finished. 
Millet said to me: ‘ What do you think of 
it?’ ‘It is the Angelus! ’I cried. ‘ It is, 
indeed. You can hear the bells.’ And he 
added: ‘I am contented; you understand it. 
Itisalllask.’” It is pleasant to recall 
that before Millet’s death, in 1875, he had 
seen at least the recognition of his work. 

The illustration, ‘ Bringing Home the 
Calf,” is one of the finest and best known 
of Millet’s works in this country. Two rus- 
tics, with devout attitude, are carrying a 
litter heaped with straw on which lies the 
helpless little creature found in the field 
The coloring of the picture is a harmony, of 
brown, blue and green in rich, soft tones. 
The picture was painted and sent to the 
Salon in 1864, where it created a great sen- 
sation and brought forth a storm of criti- 
cism. The unanimous reproach was that 
Millet should let his men carry a calf on a 
litter as if they were carrying the Host. 
Millet finally had to come to the rescue 
himself, saying that he had seen the rustic 
scene at his ewn home when he had re- 
turned once for a visit, and that the atti- 
tude, carriage and character had been care- 
fully observed, and the whole painted from 
nature 
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THE STOOKS. 


Lord, bere I stand, 
The reapers gone their ways, 
No sound in all the land ;} 
Left to the silent days, 
The slant, thin rains, 

That even now 
File up the deserted lanes, 
And biacken fence and bough. 


Was it for this 
I cleft the April clod ? 
Burst the gray chrysalis, - 
A generous, ripening rod? 
Hea store of corn, 
den and strong, 
Against the harvest morn, 
The winter still and long? 


To grow is sweet, 
It that it be Thy will; 
But if for me more 
To die, I serve Thee still; 
Serving, I win. 
Harvests there be 
7" not to barn or bin; 
And such is this for me. 


—Lizerre WoopworTs Rezsez, in Inde- 
pendent. 





FLOWER NOTES FOR DECEMBER. 
George Ethelbert Walsh. 


N selecting plants for the window garden it 
should be remembered that only those are 
really successful which thrive in a temperature 
of fitty to sixty degrees at night, with a rise of 
ten to fifteen degrees in the day, or those which 
can endure a much lower temperature, say from 
ten to fifteen degrees less. It is possible to 
divide the plants up into two classes, and sepa- 
rate them in rooms where the r2quired temper- 
ature can be maintained. 

In the first class all the flowers should be 
included that will lives in a room suited to our 
own comfort. When it is too cold for our own 
pleasure the plants will suffer, and when too 
warm for us the flowers are also stified. But as 
people differ in their sensitiveness to the heat 
and cold, it is always necessary to regulate the 
room by athermometer. Keep one in the win- 
dow where the plants are, and by watching it 
occasionally, we may guard our own health as 
well as that of the plants. 

The flowers that do best in a temperature of 
fifty to sixty degrees, and which are, therefore, 
eminently adapted to winter window culture, 
are the geraniums, roses, fuchsias, ferns, palms, 
begonias, and similar plants. This group can 
be depended upon to do well under like condi- 
tions of temperature. 

The second window should contain a group of 


der. It makes a handsome plant for table dec- 
oration. 

Latania Borbonica is another vigorous grower, 
and well adapted to house culture. In time the 
palms will grow into magnificent specimens. 
They are fan-shaped, with the leaves split in 
the middle, and frequently threads hang be- 
tween the divisions in the leaves. 

Phenix Reclinata is a genus of very hardy 
palms of handsome appearance, and adapted to 
house culture. They are very rapid growers, 
and will do well in almost any room. When 
very young the plants do not show their true 
leaves; but these burst out as the plant thrives 
and pushes upward. 

These are really about the only palms that an 
amateur can depend upon for house culture. 
Others of a very beautiful character are raised 
with success by professional florists; but, as a 
rule, the beginner loses more than she raises. 

New York City. 





About Women. 


—— For weeks and months plans have been 
maturing for a Woman Suffrage bazar, to be 
held in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Dec. 
7-11. 

—— Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, national general 
secretary of the Y Branch of the W.C.T. U., 
has resigned in order to go abroad and take 
charge of Y work in Europe. Mrs. Ella A. 
Boole, of Staten Island, has been elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

—— That well-known Greek scholar and lect- 
urer on Greek art, Miss Jane E. Harrison, has 
recently received a degree from the University 
ot Durham. This degree is the more significant 
as it ie the firet indication in the University’s 
history of an appreciation of feminine erudition. 
It may be remembered that Mise Harrison won 
the language scholarship at Cambridge. 

— Mrs. George W. Conarroe, of Phila- 
delphia, whose summer home is in Ogunquit, 
Me., has established a free library there in mem- 
ory of ber ha:band. She has presented a beauti- 
ful building with shelves filled with carefully 
selected volumes to the village, and will endow 
the institution. It will be in charge of a board 
of local trustees. 


—— Miss Alice Goldthwait, says the Woman’s 
Journal, is said to be the most rapid operator on 
the typewriter, under test conditions, in the 
world. At an exhibit of expert typewriting 
given in this cityafew days ago, Miss Gold- 
thwait, in the first test made, wrote 89 words per 

inute from dictation. In the second test of 





plants that thrive better in a lower temp ure, 
and as a rule they are better adapted to a bed- 
room than the library, conservatory, or sitting- 
room. Our bed-rooms are, or should be, colder 
than the living rooms, and hence the plants of 
the second group are better adapted to this 
place. Included in this class are such beautiful 
and well-known flowers as the carnations, hya- 
cinths, cyclamens, primroses, azaleas, pslar- 
goniums or Martha Washington geraniums, and 
cinerarias. 

Success in house culture is greatly facilitated 
if one makes a proper division of plants at the 
outset, and thenfollows up a few general rales. 
Both groups require considerable moisture in 
the soil and atmosphere; but if anything the 
latter group demands water more than the first. 
it is well, however, to keep an open vessel of 
water in each room all the time. This also im- 
proves the quality of the atmosphere for those 
living in the rooms. One might say that plant 
culture in the house conduces to our owa health 
if we but observe the needs of the flowers. They 
cannot live where we would suffocate, nor could 
we long exist in an atmosphere that is injurious 
to them. 

Decorative Palms. 


The cultivation of palms in the house in win- 
ter is quite general now; but it is a common 
experience to have these plants die on one’s 
hands within six months ora year after they 
have been purchased from the florist at a good 
round price. The trouble is that many of the 
most beautiful palms offered for sale can be 
raised successfully only in the greenhouse or 
under very skilful treatment. Extra fine 
healthy looking plants are obtained, and they 
seem to wither and die away. No amount of 
care on the part of the owner revives them. 

The “ Feather Palm” of Queensland, or Sea- 
forthia Elegans, is one of the prettiest palms 
growing, and in its native country it often at- 
tains a height of seventy to eighty feet; but it 
is very tender and sensitive. While florists 
raise it in their greenhouses to perfection, it is 
not apt to live long with the amateur shut up 
in the house. It requires an infinite amount of 
care and skilled treatment to keep it strong and 
healthy. 

Better than this,on account of its vigorous 
anti robust health, is the Areca Lutescens. 
This, also, is a handsome plant, and it is easily 
managed by anamateur. The trunk and stems 
become yellow as the plant grows, and greenish 
spots appear on the background of light. The 
fronds are glossy and recurved, making a very 
pretty effect. 

Kentia Belmoreana is even hardier than the 
former, and it will stand the greatest amount of 

h treatment before it begins todie. The 
color of this plant is deep green, very glossy 
and pretty; each leaf is divided into twenty to 
thirty strap-shaped ribbons, which curve over 
gracefully 


Kentia Fosteriana is simtler to the last, ex- 
cept that its leaves are even of a brighter 





three minutes and ten seconds she wrote 302 
words, an average of 95% words per minute. 
The dictation was from a sermon and other un- 
familiar matter. Another interesting test was 
in writing a familiar sentence, in which Miss 
Goldthwait wrote 155 words in one minute. 





THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


—™ 





O one guessed it, and she least of all, but 
she had come to the parting of the ways. 

It was the afternoon of the Zenana meeting, 
and because she dreaded the inquiring looks of 
her friends she went with them to this gather- 
ing of the assembly of her denomination. Her 
face was pale, for her heart was heavy, and a 
sleepless night had left her with very little 
energy. But she was a true woman, and firmly 
resolved not to have added to her pain the shame 
of being remarked upon and pitied. Nothing 
unusual had to ber more than to 
others; she had been a little misled, thet was 
all,and her pride was wounded as well as her 
heart. She could not help blaming another, 
but still more she blamed herself for being too 
easily credulous, too swift to come to conclu- 
sions, too ready to yield to pleasant day-dreams, 
and build castles on foundations that were far 
too slender and unassured. A few words had 
revealed her mistake and changed everything. 
She was too sensible to suppose that at twenty- 
five she could have exhausted all of pleasure 
that life held for her, but she was sure that both 
it and she were changed, and she could never 
again feel quite the same as she had felt only a 
few days ago. And she was correct in this sur- 
mise, for the trouble that had fallen upon her 
was very real, and it must either have a refining 
or a coarsening influence upon her whole future. 
She was at the parting of the ways. 

It was scarcely likely that the speakers at this 
meeting in connection with the mission work 
of women would be able to take her out of her- 
self, but they were sufficiently interesting to 
arrest, if not to keep, her sttention. The presi- 
dent, in quiet tones, reviewed the work of the 
year,showing what was done in the various 
fields occupied by women, and dwelt upon the 
great need of further fands. The speakers were 
all self-restrained, though now and then the 
quiet voice thrilled with passionate earnestness. 
Our listener was touched by a graphic picture 
lined in very few words: “‘ We are, this January, 
sending one lady to the province of Shensi, and 
we are most anxious to send another to be with 
her, but are prevented from doing so by lack of 
funds. The opening there is most promising, if 
only we could send two, as there is much work 
to be done among the native Christian women 
and their girls.” 

Was thisan appeal addressed to her? Evi- 
dently there were other women comparatively 
companionless,as she was,and they were de- 
voting their lives to their poor sisters who were 
feeling their way through darkness to Him who 


green, but the plant is more delicate and ten- " is the light of the world. Supposing she offered 





herself to the committee, and they would accept 
her for Shensi! Would not that be a wise dis- 
posal of herself and her goods? And perhaps 
she could go without adding to the expenses of 
the society. She had her own private income; 
it was not a large one, but it might suffice. If 
not, she had brothers and sisters upon whom 
she might prevail to augment the sum she could 
herself provide. Might not this really be a call 
from God ? The picture she saw of the “ one 
lady going to Shene!,” when there ought to be 
two, had taken hold of her imagination. Might 
not this be a heavenly vision, to which she 
ought not to be disobedient ? Two modes of 
life presented themselves to her. It was inevi- 
table that a tinge of bitterness should be in 
either; but along one she saw the comforts of a 
well-appointed English home, warmth and safe- 
ty, and comparative luxury, books from Madie 
for long evenings, cycle rides for fine days, 
primrose woods and tennis lawns for the spring, 
skating and afternoon tea for the winter; along 
the other was the roate to the mysterious land 
now open to the Gospel, and a strenuous life of 
self-denying labor for other and far more sor- 
rowful women, forthe sake of Him who loved 
her and gave Himself for her. Which way 
should she take ? 

Other speakers talked of women’s work in 
India, and pictures she had seen describing the 
Zenana missions came back to her in force: 
“What is a Zenana? Little Wives at Home. 
The School Girls. How the Mission Bogan. In 
Sickness and Old Age. How to Help.” 80 
much pathos there was in it all, which she had 
never felt before! And she began to half envy 
the lady missionaries, for whom before she had 
only felt a pitiful sympathy. After all, the way 
to live a full life wasto be a missionary! And 
she recalled the faces of some whom she had 
seen at a “fraternal” once held in London. 
What brave, beautiful lives had given to those 
countenances that strange expression of tender- 
ness and strength, of gravity and joy. But how 
could she hope to be worthy to join their ranks ? 
She thought that perhaps, after all, her duty 
only required her to give a few sovereigns more 
to the funds; this might be all that she was fit 
for, who found the task of renunciation so diffi- 
cult as she was finding it now. And yet, as an 
Englishwoman, and a subject of the Empress of 
India, she had often writhed under the terrible 
story of the wrongs endured by girls and wom- 
en inthat land. As she mused she was half 
drawn to offer herself for work, where already 
numbers were engaged. She was not good for 
much, but there was power in her which had 
never been called forth, and she was conscious 
of the urgency of a new awakening. She could 
still the voice of conscience or obey it — which ? 

The collection was taken, and the final hymn 
was sung. The meeting wasover. It had been a 
good one, and the collection was fair. She 
went away, and the countries sang a refrain as 
she passed into the street —“‘China, India, 
Home! China, India, Home!” 

She was at the parting of the ways. Which 
would she take? Which will you? What will 
you give? Nothing? Everything ?— Christian 
World (London). 





Boys aud Girls. 


HIS SIXTH BIRTHDAY. 
He has given up his cradle and his little worsted 


’ 
He has hidden all his dolls behind the door; 
He must have a rocking- horse 
And a hard wood top, of course, 
For he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


He has cut off all his curls, they are only fit for 


ay 
glad to hear them say 
That he isn’t mamma’s baby any more! 


He has pockets in his trousers, like his older 
brother Jim, 
Though he thinks he sbould have had them 
long before, 
new shoes laced to the top — 
’Tis a puzzle where they stop; 
And he isn’t mamma's baby any more! 


He has heard his parents sigh, and has greatly 
wondered why 
They are sorry when he has such bliss in 


For he’s now their darling boy, 
And will be their pride and joy, 
Though he cannot be their baby any more. 


— Gzororna E. BILiinas, in Youth’s Com- 
panton, 





HANNAH’S WEATHER SONGS. 


sé AINING again! It rained all night, 
I do believe.” 

Rath was looking out of the window. To 
say that her face was as cloudy as the sky 
does not tell half. For there is good ina 
cloudy sky, as we all know. But who ever 
heard of any good in a cloudy face ? : 

“ Yes, the ground’s soaking, and puddles 
everywhere; and it looks as if it would 
rain allday. I don’t believe mamma will 
let me go to school.” 

“No, dear, you can’t go,” said mamma, 
half an hour later. 

If Ruth had cared to notice, she would 
have seen that it was said with a troubled 
look ; and she would have guessed that the 
trouble came of mamma’s dread of the out- 
cry the little girl would make because of it. 

The outcry came — a confusion of pouts 





and frowns and scowls and fretful words. 
Oh, dear! if little girls (and boys) would 
on uly stop to think what clouds they can 
make in their homes — and what sunshine ! 


“ When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret” — 


“ What’s that Hannah’s singing? I 
~~ a how she can sing such a day as 
8. 


Ruth went to the kitchen. Hannah sang 
most of the time, and she liked to hear her. 
She believed that Hannah knew all the 
songs which had ever been sung, which 
was a good way from the truth, although 
she knew a many. 

By the time Ruth was in the kitchen 
Hannah had switched off on to “ Old Dog 
Tray.” But with a sight of the little girl’s 
face, she began again : — 


“ When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret.” 


There is not much to it as you see it in 
the two lines, but if you could have heard 
Hannah as she sang it, — 


* —— weather-ether-ether is wet-wet- 


wet, 
We must not, we must not, we must — not 
ret,” — 


and the way she ran it up and down, with 
umps and twiste and quavers, you would 
ve thought it a good deal of a song. 

“T’'d like to know,” said Ruth, when 
Hannah came to a pause, and had struck 
“Do by A | age = Home,” “when a 
person ret. t isn’t on such a day as 
this?” - . 

“* Oh! this is the very kind of a day when 
they mustn’t,” said Hannah, “ ’cause, don’t 

ou see, the weather is doin’ all the frettin’ ? 

ion’t you see all the clouds, and all the 
weepin’? Why, it seems to me the thing 
to do is to shine and laugh and sing all the 
more, just to set an example to the weath- 
er. And I’ve always noticed,” Hannah 
shook her head with a wise air, * that when 
I keep it right up, and don’t give in a bit, it 
gets ashamed of itself after a while, and 
clears up.” 

Rath Deane. 

“ You needn’t laugh,” said Hannah; “ it’s 
always so. You watch today, and see if it 
doesn’t, or, if not today, then tomorrow.” 

And, sure enough, it was exactly as Han- 
nah had said. It might have been ly 
owing to the fact that Ruth thought it a 
good plan to assist Hannah in ma the 
weather feel ash d of itself; but, how- 
ever that was, the sun shone out late in the 
afternoon, ae if resolving that Hannah and 
Ruth should not do all the smiling. 

And mamma smiled too in remembering 
that she had scarcely heard a whine from 
the little girl all day. 
ie whines came, however, afew days 

r. 

“T don’t want to wear my big hat.” 

“The sun is hot, my dear, and you 
must,” said mamma. 

“ T hate that big hat; it is so shabby.” 

* You need its shade today.”’ 

“T believe it’s going to cloud over. I 
wish it would. I hate such hot days.” 

Oh, such a face! Such a twisting out of 
shape of brow and eyes and mouth that 
were made for smiles and sweet words! 
And the grumbling! 








“ When the weather is dry, 
We must not cry ” — 


Hannah’s voice came through the open 
kitchen window. Ruth stopped to listen, 
but did not like the song. 

“I'd rather hear, A frog he would 
a-wooing go,’ ”’ she said, with a scowl. 


** When the we-we-weather is dry-yi-yi, 
We must not cry — not cry-yi-yi.” 


“Hannah,” said Ruth, “if you'll stop 
that, and sing, ‘I feel so peculiar and so 
funny,’ I’ll stop fretting.” 

The merry, happy summer days, full of 
sunshine and bird-songs and il bh and 
pier: ran away so fast that it coomet only a 

ttle while before Ruth was complaining 
again about it. 

“*T don’t want to wear my scarf.” 

“Tt is cold outside,” said mamma. “ There 
was frost last night.” 

“ T hate cold weather. It is such a bother 
to have to bundle up so.” 

Hannah was clearing the dishes from the 
table. She never sang in the dining-room, 
but it was noticed that she always began as 
soon as she was safely through the kitchen 
door. 

“ When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold.” 


“ Weather-ether-ether”’ and “ sco-ho- 
ho,” came dimly through the rattle of the 
dishes. Ruth laughed, and opened the 
kitchen door. 

veg have 


Hannah, 
kind of weather? ”’ 


“ When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm,” 


you a song for every 


went on Hannah. Rath waited until she 
had heard all the variations on “ ho-ho- 
horm, and then asked: — 

“ But, Hannah, when are we to makea 
fuss, I'd like toknow? Oan’t we ever fret 
about the weather, no matter how mean 
and bad it is ? ” 


* Be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather.” 


And the way Hannah's voice ran up and 
down and tripped and trilled, and the 
words ran over themselves and tangled up 
in each other, was something wonderful to 
hear. Half-way to school, Ruth still fan- 
cied she could hear the “ thank-hank- 
a ay as ng 

ve it wo be a good pe 
the small girl mused to herself. “ When I 
go home, I’ll make her sing all her weather 
songs to me.” — SYDNEY Dayrg, in S. 8S, 
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Editorial. 





THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM. 


DISTINGUISHED living preacher 

maintains that half of the heresies 
of today arise from ignorance concerning 
that word ‘“‘church.” Men mix up the 
church and the kingdom; and, what is still 
more extraordinary, they confuse the 
church with the churches. The church is 
right enough, although the churches may 
often be wrong enough, for the church is 
the aggregate of all heaven born souls. 
Some one says: ** The church consists of a 
people chosen, called, culled, consecrated, 
congregated.” Believers who have been 
called individually and experimentally, and 
who are consecrated and congregated by 
meeting together in the name of Christ, be- 
long to the one church, no matter what de- 
nominational name they may claim. This 
truth should be clearly recognized lest con- 
fusion of thought should lead to confusion 
of terms. 

lt is no easy task to state in precise worda 
the really exhaustless meaning of that 
great expression of Christ, “the kingdom 
of heaven” or “the kingdom of God,” 
which has become a dominating force in the 
theological and sociological thought of our 
generation. Tholuck defines it as ‘an or- 
ganized community which has the principle 
of its life in the will of the personal God.” 
Ritech] defines it as an ethical society “in 
which the members are bound together by 
love to God and love to man, and act solely 
from the motive of love.” Between these 
two concepts the pendulum swings in a va- 
riety of interpretations offered by thinkers 
of every shade and school of theology. 
One thing is certain: It isan error to view 
the kingdom of God as confined solely to 
the inward life, or even to narrow it down 
to identity with the church. Any adequate 
recognition of the words of Jesus must ex- 
tend its domain until it includes every- 
thing. It is a principle, as Professor Orr 
puts it, working from within outwards for 
the renewal and transformation of every 
department of our earthly existence — 
society, family life, art, literature, govern- 
ment, commerce, etc. And it reaches its 
consummation in glory. 

The grandeur of Christ’s conception of 
the kingdom of God is revealed by a study 
of the dazzling multiplicity of the forms in 
which He unfolded it. Now it is spoken of 
as a power in the soul of the individual, 
now as a leaven in the world working for its 
spiritual transformation, now as a mixture 
of tares and wheat, now as a sum of the 
blessings which a man seeks for, and again 
as something altogether future and celestial. 
But amid all these varying images and 
statements, three things stand out clear and 
certain: the first is the connection of the 
kingdom with Christ’s own person (He is 
not simply the Founder, but it is His king- 
dom as well as the Father’s, and He is Lord 
and King over it); the second is that this 
kingdom is already in existence, and that it 
isa developing reality in men’s hearts and 
in society; and the third is that as a king- 
dom developing from an inward principle of 
life, it is a kingdom entirely spiritual, free 
alike from national and ceremonial limita- 
tions, working in its own powers and by its 
own laws, and destined in the end to em- 
brace all peoples. These three things must 
enter into and determine any adequate 
definition of the kingdom of God and its re- 
lation to the church of God. 

The latest and by no means least valuable 
contribution to this vexed subject was 
offered the other day by Dr. Charles Berry 
in his masterly address from the chair of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales on “ The Churches of Christ and the 
Kingdom of God.” He argued that the 
churches are the servants of the kingdom 
of God, and that it is through the churches 
serving the kingdom that they will be 
saved the peril of self-destroying discus- 
sion about themselves. ‘ The kingdom of 
God is God’s new earth waiting to be real- 
ized down here. It is God's new heaven 
soon to complete itself around the throne.” 
The churches should busy themselves with 
the wrongs and sorrows of men as Ohrist 
would if He were here. They should face 
the social conditions and actual relations of 

life, not as questions lying outside of the 
Gospel, but close to the very heart of the 
Gospel. Thus they will help to attain 
the glad consummation of doing the will of 
God on earth as it is done in heaven. 

Where se much diversity of opinion 
exists, it seems almost hopeless to seek a 
position common to all evangelical believ- 
ers, but we are buld enough to hazard the 
contention that such a position may be 


found along the line of emphasizing the 
function of the church as the inspirer and 
educator of the spiritual energy which 
translates itself into the service of the 
kingdom in accomplishing those moral and 
social reforms which are in harmony with 
the mind of Jesus Obrist, Lord of both the 
church and the kingdom. 








MINER RAYMOND, D. D., LL D. 


NOTHER of the eminent leaders in our 
Israel has ceased from the activities of 
earth and entered upon those of heaven. Dr. 
Miner Raymond, professor emeritus of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, died at his home in Evanston, 
Ill., Nov. 25, at the age of 86 years. Three gen- 
erations of students have enjoyed the privilege 
and benefit of his instructions. Of the first — 
those who came under his influence in his early 
days at Wilbraham when the dew of his youth 
was fresh upon him —only afew remain; but 
those few cherish asa precious remembrance 
the enthusiastic interest he imparted to them 
and the impulse toa bigher culture of which 
he was the inspiration. More numerous are 
those who were under him daring his principal- 
ship in the same Academy twenty to thirty 
years later. Many of them are now filling great 
places in the church and the world, and there 
are few among them who do not gratefully ac- 
knowledge the debt they owe tothis great 
master. There is also a considerable army of 
yet comparatively young men who in rapid 
succession for the last thirty years have been his 
pupils at the Biblical Institute in Evanston 
and have felt the touch of his magic band and 
been the partakers of his imparted power. 

Miner Raymond was born August 29, 1811, at 
Rensselaerville,a rural town in the State of 
New York, about twenty-five miles southwest 
of Albany. Accustomed to manual toil from 
boyhood, he early chose the vocation of a shoe- 
maker. He had the usual scanty educational 
advantages afforded to country boys in those 
days, and those he did not greatly relish. They 
doubtless seemed too meagre for the ideals he 
had already formed, and this inadequacy to 
his wants made them repulsiveto him. When 
in his eighteenth year he entered earnestly 
upon a religious life, and this toa mind unus- 
ually gifted became, as to many another, a 
mighty incentive to seek a higher mental cult- 
ure. He united with the church soon after. 
Wesleyan Academy had a few years before been 
established at Wilbraham; and after much 
longing end planning and many rebuffs, he 
found his way thither and became enrolled 
emong the students. How eagerly he entered 
into the intellectual and religious life of the 
school may readily be guessed from the known 
character of the young man and his subsequent 
history. That he had struggles with poverty 
and overcame obstacles which to some might 
seem insuperable, was an experience which was 
not peculiarto him. He had brought along his 
cobbler’s kit, and by dint of working to keep in 
repair the understandings of his fellow-stadents 
and of his teachers, he added something to the 
means of developing his own. 

The time was in 1836, the last year of Dr. 
Fisk’s administration. His observant mind 
early detected the signs of promise in young 
Raymond and he did what he could to encour- 
age him and open his way. This kindness met 
with the most ardent response from the young 
student, and to his last days this his first prin- 
cipal was his ideal among teachers, preachers 
and men. 

Very early his manly and dignified character 
and apt mental qualities led to his employment 
as a helper in the instruction of the younger 
students; and, after a few years,as one of the 
regular staff of teachers. Great power and in- 
genuity in imparting instruction and kin- 
dling an interest in his pupils were soon mani- 
fested, and he eesily became one of the most 
popular of teachers. So great was his success 
that he could not well be spared from the insti- 
tution, and so, surrendering to its claims, he 
deprived himself of the advantages of a college 
course. Nodoubt this was a serious mistake, 
though perhaps less to him than it would have 
been to many another. 

in 1838 Mr. Raymond joined the New England 
Conference, and in 1841 he resigned his position 
at Wilbraham and entered upon the regular 
work of the pastorate. He occupied important 
positions at Worcester, and in Boston at the 
Odeon, Church 8t., and North Bennet St. In 
1848 he was appointed to Westfield, but in a few 
montbs he was elected as principal at Wilbra- 
ham and directly entered upon the duties of 
that office. 

He found here a most important sphere, and 
one to which for the most part he was bappily 
adapted. The school had always been popular, 
but from this time it began to take on a higher 
and more commanding character. It is not too 
much to say that the period of Raymond’s 
administration, as it was the longest, was also 
the most notable and prosperous in the past 
history of the Academy; nor is this doing the 
least injustice to either his predecessors or suc- 
Cessors, some of whom have been both great 
men and eminent educators. Assuming direc- 
tions ata time when grext improvements were 
imperatively needed, when the accommodations 

were inadequate, when the income was very 
meagre and it was only by the closest economy 
that a large deficit could be avoided year by 
year, he addressed himself not only to the 
internal economy of the school, but to the 
formidable task of providing greatly increased 





external facilities, His energy and enterprise 


were communicated to the trustees and other 
friends of the Academy. Soon new and com- 
modious buildings appeared — first Fisk Hall, 
and, not long after, Binney Hall. fn the mean- 
time radical re-arrangements had taken place in 
the boarding establishment. Then came the 
fire, wholly sweeping away the latter. Without 
stopping to inquire whether this on the whole 
was really a misfortune, measures were immedi- 
ately taken, plans formed, and a comely and 
capacious structure of brick took the place of 
the former aggregate of piecemeal wings and 
ells which constituted the ancient wooden 
framework. But by an almost unparalleled ca- 
lamity this also was burned on the very summer 
of its completion. lt was only partially insured, 
and the money to pay for its erection had not 
yet been secured. Hence there was a debt of 








Rev. Miner Raymond, D. D., LL. D. 


probably never wrote half a dozen sermons in his 
life. 

His physique was good, though not the best — 
he was perhaps rather stout for hie height — but 
no way loose or ungainly; a well-knit frame, 

t and lar. His complexion was 
swarthy, but his features were good, forming an 
attractive face. There was a most kindly 
eye, but withal strong, keen, and penetrating, 
looking somctimes pretty deeply into one’s 
soul as many*astudent has tremblingly noted 
when standing before him as a culprit. His 
voice was strong, clear, and rather musical. 

Socially Dr. Reymond was nearly all that 
could be desired — a warm and steadfast friend, 
an obliging and kind-hearted neighbor, a pleas- 
ant and sympathizing associate in any enter- 
prise where he might work with others, a citi- 
zen public-spirited and without reproach. He 
was a most companionable man, as well as most 
hospitable, and many will now remember the 
delightfal hours in his society when geniai con- 
versation full of bright thought, and not iafre- 
quently valuable, if unintended, instruction, 
bave gone forth from him to his guest. Few 
men in the university city of Evanston have 
been *o highly honored, so universally respect - 
ed, or 80 greatly beloved. 

Dr. Raymond was a member of six General 
Conferences — five times representing the New 
Evgiand Conference, and once Rock River. In 
1872, without any systematic effort on the part 
of his friends, he received fifty or more votes for 
Bishop. 

His religious character was based on deep con- 
victions, on a belief in the Scriptures as the 
veritable word of God, on Jesus Christ as the 
actual and literal Redeemer of lost men, and on 
the Holy Ghost as the Regenerator and Sancti- 
fier of human souls. Here, as everywhere else, 
his rare common sense came into play, and his 
religion was thoroughly sensible, commending 
itself to every one’s unbiased judgment. 

Dr. Raymond was twice married — first to 
Mies Elizabeth Henderson, who died in 1877. 
She was a woman of rare excellence of charac- 
ter. His second wife was Mrs. Isabella Hill 








$30,000 and no home for the students! It looked 
very much like final collapse. it might have 
dismayed the stoutest heart; but it did not 
dismay Miner Raymond. There was delay and 
hesitation as to methods and means, then came 
a heroic struggle,and then Rich Hall as the 
monument of a great achievement. 

in attributing so much to Vr. Raymond it is 
by no means intended to ignore the noble men 
who wrought valiantly with him — the few who 
gave munificently.and the many who out of 
their more moderate means contributed as they 
were able. Yet even these would gladly ac- 
knowledge the influence of the indefatigable 
principal as inspiring their beneficent action. 
Daring all this time the Academy had been 
internally prosperous; the ber of student 
bad greatly increased; and at the close of this 
administration it stood among the foremost of 
the secondary schools of New Engiand. 

In 1864, after a period of sixteen years as prin- 
cipal at Wilbraham, Dr. Raymond was elected 
to the chair of Systematic Theology in Garrett 
Biblical Institute at Evanston. He was then 
fifty-three years of age, but he had in him yet 
thirty-one years of work, the value of which it 
would not be easy to estimate. He was not at 
that time properly a theological scholar. Yet all 
his life he had given much attention tothe stud- 
ies involved, and with his eager relish for them, 
his close thinking, his power of accurate dis- 
crimination, and above all his splendid good 
sense, he was more than moderately equipped for 
the position. In addition there was that genius 
for imparting instruction of wbich we have al- 
ready spoken, which always made his recitation 
and lecture-room a centre of attraction and inter- 
est as well as of valuable acquisition. [t is remark- 
able that down to his eighty-fourth year he still 
did full work in the Institute, and still young 
men hung with delight upon his words. He 
may not have laid hold of all the fresh methods 
and the more radical thought in theological 
learning which younger scholars have adopted, 
but he had conserved much that was best in the 
old systems and adopted such new ideas as com- 
mended themselves to his judgment. 

Dr. Raymond was not a literary man; but, as 
we have seen, he had power to express himself 
both luminously and effectively. His work on 
Systematic Theology in three octavo volumes is 
one of the clearest, strongest and most valu- 
able presentations that in recent years has been 
given to the Methodist public. One of his most 
conspicuous eharacteristics was the ability to 
put his thought in a compact form, perspicuous 
and comprehensive beyond that of most writers. 

As a public speaker he ranked far above the 
average. There were occasions when he was sur- 
passed by very few. His distinctness of concep- 
tion and competence in putting things, just 
alluded to, stood him in good stead on the plat- 
form and in the pulpit. But he required an oc- 
casion as well as atheme. He was not usually 
great in little things, nor before small audiences 
of uninterested hearers. On a Conference Sun- 
day, at a camp-meeting, at dedication services 
for which he was greatly in demand, he mani- 
fested a remarkable oratorical power. His 
preaching was somewhat after the fashion of the 
best of the older Methodist preachers. He 
thoroughly thought out the substance of his 
sermon and planned its outlines, but trusted to 
the occasion for the language and the minor de- 
tails of the arrangement. He was moderate at 
the start and sometimes slow in getting under 

way; but, once fully at large, then came the 








spirit and power that carried all before him. He 





Bi y, a relative of his first wife, and the wid- 
ow of Rev. Amos Binney, formerly of the New 
England Conference. She had been for several 
years, both before and after her first marriage, 
preceptrees of Wesleyaa Academy. By the first 
marriage there were six children — one daugh- 
ter and five sons. One of the latter died in 
childhood ; another passed away in mature man- 
hood in 1896. The daughter and three sons sur- 
vive, and all occupy conspicuous places in the 
social and business world. 





Zion’s Herald for 1898. 


FTBR an exhaust've trial we bave aban- 
doned the practice of presenting a “ Pro- 
spectus ” as impracticable and unsatisfactory. 
We have learned that the contents of a paper 
cannot be wisely forecasted for a whole year in 
advance, and that contributors cannot be relied 
upon to fulfil their well-intentioned promises. 
With new and unforeseen contingencies con- 
stantly arising, the editorial management, in or- 
der to attain the greatest success, must be left free 
to plan forand to respond to the latest emergency. 
We shall hold the paper true to its well-known 
history, genius and spirit — independent, yet 
thoroughly loyal to the denomination. No ex- 
penditure of strength and available resources 
will be spared to make the HERALD for 1898 the 
freshest, the most suggestive, and the most 
thought-producing of Methodist weeklies. 
While we revere and hold to the old truths, we 
are not in the slightest degree afraid of new 
truth, and our readers will, therefore, be 
duly advised of the latest results in Biblical 
study and criticism and of the trend in theol- 
ogy, sociology and philosophy. Through the 
critical examination of our exchanges, and the 
assistance of our regular correspondents, we 
hold ourselves strictly responsible for supply- 
ing our readers promptly with information 
upon all current events of importance. A paper 
expressing the Carist mind and life, thoroughly 
alive, always up to date, comprehensive, suited 
to the layman and the family, and the minister’s 
best help —jast that will be our aspiration for 
ZION ’8s HERALD in the year 1898. 





Rev. Charles A. Berry, D. D. 


RARE opportunity has been enjoyed by 
those who have been privileged to listen 
to Rev. Charles A. Berry, D. D., of England, 
during his brief stay in this country. On Sun- 
day he preached in the morning at Harvard 
Church, Brookline, and in the afternoon at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, and on Monday he 
addressed a union meeting of ministers at Lor- 
imer Hall upon “ The Federation of Churches in 
England.” Dr. Berry is the pastor of one of 
the largest churches in England, and is chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. In Great Britain he has the repu- 
tation of being one of the ablest preachers and 
best platform speakers in the land. He is only 
forty-five years of age, “is rather under the 
usual height, with well- knit frame, a noticeable 
head and face, and the general air rather of a 
business man than of an ecclesiastic.” 
Dr. Berry’s sermon at Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, based upon Luke 22: 31, 32, would rank 
easily among the few greatest ser to which 


we have ever listened. He spoke without notes 
and with great freshness and vigor, and run- 
ning through the whole were fundamental lines 
of theology and philosophy, which appealed to 
and carried our convictions, like unto the 
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preaching of the great Beecher. But he is more 
logical, serious, orthodox and convincing thaa 
Beecher. The peculiar nasal draw! and sing- 
song tone which usually characterize English 
preachers is lacking in Dr. Berry; he is natural, 
incisive, and often the impassioned interpreter 
of God’s revelation to men. Dr. Berry isin all 
his furnishings a full man, exerting a powerful 
influence in presenting and applying Chris- 
tianity to the crucial thougbt and problems of 
the hour. : 





Personals. 


— Bishop Taylor is on his homeward journey 
from South Africa. 

— President and Mrs. L. M. Danton, of Claf- 
lin University, Orangeburg, 8. C.. were in Bos- 
ton last week. 

— Mr. Rockefeller has added $10,000 to his 
earlier gift of $40,000 to Mt. Holyoke College at 
South Hadley. 

—A portrait of Bishop Mallalieu adorns the 
cover of the Christian Standard of Philadelphia 
in its issue of Nov. 27. 

— Rev. G. F. Shepherd, returned missionary 
from Japan, is now at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
with his family, and will spend the winter 
there. 

—Joseph Cook and Mrs. Cook have retarned 
to Newton Centre for the winter. We regret 
that we can report but little improvement in the 
condition of Mr. Cook. 


— It is proposed to construct a gold statue of 
President McKinley tor exhibition at the World’s 
Fair to be held in Paris in 1900, which will 
contain bullion to the value of $1,060,000. 

— The Salem Gazette of November 22 pub- 
lishes an excellent address delivered by Rev. 
F. H. Knight in Wesley Church, that city, 
upon “ An Eveuing with Church Music.” 

— A pleasant call was received last week from 
President J. L. Hill, of Morristown Academy, 
Morristown, Tenn. For seventeen years Dr. 
Hill has been associated with that excellent in- 
stitation. 

— Mies Alice M. Clark, a graduate of the 
Woman’s College, Baltimore, and daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Lacien Uiark, has been elected to the 
chair of German in Centenary Collegiate Insti- 
tate, Hackettstown, N. J. 

— Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, who succeeded his 
father, Charlies Haddon Spurgeon, after four 
years of service which have been measurably 
successful, still preaches to the largest church in 
the world, having a membership of over four 
thousand. 

—The many friends of Hon. and Mrs. C. C. 
Corbin will be gratified to learn that there are 
decided indications of tmprovement ip his 
health. Calling upon him on Saturday we found 
him sitting in his easy chair and very cheery 
and hopefal. 

—A public reception was given ex- President 
Bartlett of Dartmouth College upon the anni- 
versary of his 80th birthday, in which the fac- 
ulty, students of the institution, and people of 
the town took . He is in excellent health 
and mental . 

— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. V. Morrison left 
Providence, on Monday, for Pasadena, Florida, 
where they expsct to spend the winter. Dr. 
Morrison is invited to preach half the time in 
our charch there, the circuit preacher taking 
the remaining Sabbaths. 

— Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Herrick, with their 
two younger children, left New York by the 
Clyde Line for Jacksonville, Fia., on Tuesday. 
Mr. Herrick will return in about two weekr. 
Mrs. Herrick expects to remain there with the 
childrep during the cold weather. 

—Bishop Alpheus Wilson, of the Methodist 
Episcopa! Church, South, recently presided at a 
meeting of Baltimore ministers of all denomi- 
nations, including Roman Catholies and He- 
brews. Resolutions favoring “ neighborhood 
option” to control the liquor traffic were 
adopted. 

— Oar excellent reporter of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church Congress, Rev. Franklin 
Hamilton, fails to inform our readers that his 
paper, upon “ Ministerial Education in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” was received 
with special favor. 

—Dr. G. M. Steele, writing from Chicago, 
thus elludes to the late Dr. Miner Raymond: 
“I went out to see the old man when he had a 
bed attack about four weeks ago. He was a 
good deal broken, and I did not think he would 
live long, but I hoped tosee himagain. It was 
my last visit after an acquaintance, sometimes 
very intimate, of forty-two years. His death 
was peaceful and painless.” 

—Auburn and Lewiston Methodism is be- 
reaved in the death of William Ladd Davis, 
which recently occurred at his residence in 
Auburn. He was a faithful and devoted friend 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for many 
years, and contributed generously to its sup- 
port. His wite, a daughter of Rev. Thomas 
Greenhalgh, survives him, with several children. 
A suitable memoir, written by Rev. C. A. South- 
ard, of Lewiston, will soon be published. 

— Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., writes under date 
of Nov. ee gy ym ee oa 
Allen, of . He is very cheery and 
SEDI etuite came. oat his recent at- 
tack is yielding to treatment 80 that he is having 
some use of his limb and side. He is amg wy 
pain, sleeps and eats well, and is as deeply 
terested as ever in all that is going on in the 
Methodist world es well as the world at large. 








He sends greetings to his many friends every- 
where.” 

— Rey. Dr. Frank Gunsaulus has sent his 
third letter of resignation to Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago, with the an- 
nouncement that it must be considered final 
and irrevocable. The sole reason for his resig- 
nation is his ill health, brought on by over- 
work. 


—On Wednesday evening, Nov. 24, a pleasant 
home wedding, at which only relatives were 
present, occurred at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Came, Somerville, when their daugh- 
ter, Miss Helen Warner Came, was united in 
marriage with Mr. George Willis Clark by Rev. 
G. 8. Butters. After a bridal tour to Washing- 
ton and other cities, Mr. and Mrs. Clark will be 
at home to their friends on Jan. 1, at 25 Greene 
St., Somerville. Both are useful members of the 
First Charcb, Union Square. 


—On the evening of Nov. 24,in Centenary 
Chureb, New York, Miss Susie Teresa Oakley, 
daughter of the pastor, Rev. Dr. John Oakley, 
was united in marriage with Prof. George H. 
Kingsbury, of Binghamton. The church was 
beautifully decorated with chrysanthemums 
and roses. The ceremony was performed by 
the bride’s father, assisted by Bishop Andrews, 
Presiding Elder E. 8. Osbon, Rev. Dr. T. G. 
Baragwanath, brother-in-law, and Rev. Charles 
8. Oarley, brother, of the bride. 


— The following note from Brooklyn, dated 
Nov. 26, is so characteristic of the greatly revered 
and beloved writer, that we cannot refrain from 
sharing it with our readers: — 

Dgak BRO. PARKHURST: Although, according 
to your Boston Transcript, the house of us poor 
Presbyterians is“ rattling down over our heads,” 
I venture to send to you — from under the ruins 
—this article. It may be of service even to your 
good Methodist readers. 1 don’t want the 
readers of your excellent H@RALD to forget 
theirs and your 

Co-worker in the Gospel, 
THEO. L. CUYLER. 

— Early last Sunday morning Mr. Charles J. 
Littlefield, of this city, passed away trom earth 
to the eternities. For many years he was a 
conspicuous figure in Boston Methodism, 
teaching, in turn, great Bible classes in St. 
John’s, People’s Temple, and Winthrop Street 
churches. He was aiso prominently engaged in 
evengelistic work, chiefly under the auspices of 
the Y. M.U. A. For years he was the Associa- 
tion’s State evangelist. In song he had a strong, 
sweet voice asa soloist, while few could excel 
him in his ability to lead a great chorus. He 
had theold time Methodistic gift of exhortation 
to an uaasual degres, often speaking in revival 
meetings with extraordinary unction. He was 
in the produce business for many years, near 
Quincy Market. He leaves a wife and one 
daughter. The funeral services were held Tues- 
day,at Winthrop St. Church, where he was a 
member. 





Brieflets. 


Agein we must beg the indulgence of our 
correspondents and readers of Church News, as 
we are obliged this week to carry over a con- 
siderable amount of fresh matter on account of 
the unusual pressure upon our columns. All 
items on hand will appear later. 


Oar English correspondent, ‘‘ Novus,” pre- 
sents some very interesting facts, which he dis- 
cusses with characteristic vigor and pertinency, 
on the third page. 


On account of Bishop Werren’s unexpected 
absence from the country, Bishop McCabe will 
preside at the Missouri Conferences, and Bishop 
Cranston at the Maine and East Maine Confer- 
ences. 


On the second page this week we present a 
very interesting sketch of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Washington, 
D.C. This is our national church in a sense 
that cannot be applied toany other. Our peo- 
ple every where feel a peculiar interest and pride 
in thisstracture. Dr. Hugh Johnston, the dis- 
tinguished pastor, is closing his fifth year. 
Though he came to us from Canadian Method- 
ism, he is an American by birth. 


The special attention of our city and subur- 
ban readers is called to the fact that they will 
be privileged to listen to Bishop Fowler, at 
Tremont St. Church, this city, on the evening 
of Dec. 15, in his remarkable lecture upon 
“Great Deeds of Great Men.” Few are the men 
on the lecture platform who make so profound 
and inspiring an impression. The ability of 


corresponds well with this notable 
statement in Chancellor McDowell’s address: — 





METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH CON- 
GRESS AT PITTSBURG. 
Rev. Franklin Hamilton. 


F unique in its inception, the Congress at 
Pittsburg was un'que in its success. Per- 
manent results of great good can hardly fail to 
come from so enthusiastic and earnest a gather- 
ing. The church was represented by delegates 
from every section of the country. The meet- 
ings were largely attended. At nearly every 
session the great auditorium of Christ Charch 
was filled. More than once the church building 
could hardly contain those who were attracted 
by some special service. From the opening of 
the Congress on Sunday morning (Nov. 21) to 
ite close on Friday evening (Nov. 26), the pro- 
gram was carried out with notable success and 
interest. Notwithstanding the many radical 
utterances which gave evidence that it was, 
indeed, a congress of the younger life of the 
church, there was not a single jar of discord nor 
a lack of real harmony throughout the week. 
The sessions were all strong and creditable. 
Some of the papers presented were really brill- 
iant and of permanent interest. 

All who attended the meetings expressed 
themselves as profoundly interested in the gen- 
eral scope and purpose of the Congress. Cer- 
tainly the convention as a whole was singularly 
rich in its suggestions and inspirations. Many 
of the most representative men of the church 
attended the meetings and lent their aid to 
render them successful. 

Never was any religious gathering more roy- 
ally entertained than this. The committee of 
arrangements and the congregation of Christ 
Church deserve all praise for the generous and 
felicitous manner in which they cared for their 
guests. Pittsburg will long be a pleasant 
memory to all who were permitted to be present 
at this first National Congress of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The Congress opened on Sunday morning 
with an eloquent and iospiring sermon by 
Bishop Vincent on “The Church of Christ for 
the Life of Today.” The Bishop was at his best 
and the sermon was greatiy enjoyed. In the 
afternoon at 3 Pp. Mm. Dr. Charles H. Payne, 
secretary of the Board of Education, delivered a 
strong, cogent and perevasive address on “ The 
Young Life of the Uburch.” In the evening, 
addresses were given in the various churches 
throughout the city on “The Christian Home, 
the High School, and the College.” 

On Monday morning, Nov. 22, the Congress 
proper began with the religious service in use in 
the Methodist Episcopal Uhurch, followed by a 
paper on “The Right Relation of Emotion and 
Reason in Religion,” by Prof. J. W. Thomas, of 
Meadville, Pa. The place of Rev. Dr. W. P. 
Odell, of Buffalo, on the program was taken by 
President Reymond, of Wesleyan University. 
Prot. D. A. Hayes, of Evanston, Ill., read « 
helpful paper on “‘ The Revival: Its Power and 
Perils,” and was followed in an address by Rev. 
H. L. Jacobs, of Tyrone, Pa. In the afternoon 
philosophical papers were read by Prof. EB. G. 
Conklin, of Philadeiphia, Prof. John Bigham, 
of Greencastle, Md., and Prof. G. A. Coe, of 
Evanston. In the evening Prof. R. J. Cooke, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., lectured on “ Methodism 
in the Centuries.” 

On Tuesday morning, after worsbip according 
to Wesley's Sunday service, there were three 
papers by representatives of our three oldest 
theological schools. Prof. R. W. Rogers, of 
Drew, first read a thoughttul paper on “The 
Present Relations of Archeological Research in 
Assyria and Babylonia to the Bible.” He was 
followed by Rev. A. W. Patten, of Chicago, 
with a review of “‘ [mportant Finds in Christian 
Archeology in Recent Years.”” There was noth- 
ing in either of these papsrs to call for criticism, 
but when Prof. H. G. Mitchel], of Boston, as- 
cended the platform, those who did not know 
him expected that he would provoke opposition. 
Those who knew him knew that he appreciated 
the occasion and would measure up to the op- 
portunity that it offered. They were not dis- 
appointed. He took for his subject, “The New 
Old Testament,” and after explaining that, 
since the learned world had accepted the new 
views with reference to its origin, the time had 
come for asking what is to be the effect of their 
acceptance. This question he considered from 
three points of view — the literary, the doctri- 
nal, and the religious; and in each case showed 
that investigation had been an advantage to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He dwelt with special em- 
phasis upon the last point,and when he closed 
the applause given him showed that his frank 
and devout method and manver had disarmed 
any hostility thet threatened him. The dis- 
cussion that followed only made this increas- 
ingly evident. Dean Buell, who was the first to 
speak, supported his colleague with his usual 
vigor. He was followed by Dr. Payne, who em- 
phasized the idea of God as a living God which, 
according to the essayist, had been brought into 
clearer light by the redistribution of the contents 
of the Old Testament. Prot. Bradley, too, spoke 
with hearty approval of the paper and charged 
his hearers not to fear, but to favor, the most 
thorough Investigation as to the origin of both 
Testaments, thus bringing Evanston into line 
with Boston. President Raymond, of Wesleyan, 
followed in the same strain. Professor Cooke, 
of Chattanooga, the last speaker, disagreed not 
only with Professor Mitchell, but with some of 
the other speakers, but he commended the spirit 
of the paper and insisted that our scholars 
should be given absolute freedom in thought 
and discussion. When the session closed, every 
one felt that it had been a great occasion. 

The afternoon session was devoted toa dis- 








cussion of “The Catholic Spirit in Method- 
ism.” The speakers were Dr. H. K. Carroll, of 
New York, Prof. J. W. EB. Bowen, of Atlanta, 
Rev. Richard Piidd , of Pitteburg, and Dr. 
N. E. Simonsen, of Evanston. This discussion 
was followed by a paper on “The Vitalizing of 
the Other Faiths by Contact with Christian- 
ity,” by Prof. W. F. Oldham, of Delaware, 
Ohio. 

In the evening Dr. J. M. Buckley, of New 
York, lectured on “John Wesley” before an 
immense audience crowding the great church to 
its utmost capacity. He spoke for two hours in 
his characteristic manner, illuminating all that 
he touched with bright and entertaining 
speech. 

The session on Wednesday opened with a serv- 
ice conducted after the manner of the early 
Christian Church. Prof. J. T. Hatfield, of Evans- 
ton, then read a paper on “‘ Church Music,” and 
was followed by Rev. Dr. H. D. Atchison, of 
Wilmette, Ill. “Church Architecture and 
Chareh Decoration” was the subject of a paper 
read by Prof. T. W. Gaggin, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
The paper of Rev. H. Frank Rall, of Des 
Moines, la., on “The Order of Public Wor- 
ship,” was read by Prof. Stuart, of Evanston. 

At the afternoon session Prof. F. 8. Baldwin, 
of Boston University, read a paper on “The 
Present Position of Sociology.” Prof. Baldwin 
claimed that sociology was not a science. He 
said that man by his art has given a name to 
sociology before its birth. “ Let us now en- 
deavor,” he said, “to bring it forth.’ Prot. 
William Caldwell, of Evanston, followed ‘n an 
address. Dr. F.M. North, of New York, then 





, Tead @ paper on “ The Open Church in the City.’’ 


He said that the city furnished an unprece- 
dented opportunity to carry on the work of 
God. This was especially so, he thought, of 
American cities, which are the fotsam and jet- 
sam of the wrecked cities of Europe. “ Meth- 
odism has too long been frightened at the spec- 
tre of humanitarianism,” he said. “Jesus was 
the greatest humanitarian the world has ever 
seen.” An address by Rev. J. W. Magruder, of 
Springfield, O., closed the afternoon session. 

The entire evening session was occupied by 
President Charles J. Little, of Evanston, who 
spoke discriminatingly on “ Obaries Wesley.” 
Again on Thursday evening Prof. Little lect- 
ured on “Francis Asbury and John MoOlin- 
tock.” 

Thursday morning opened with worship ac- 
cording to the service of the synagogue in the 
days of Christ. Prof. Fletcher Dureil, of Law- 
renceville, N. J., gave @ paper on “John Wesley 
in 1925: A Forelook.”” He was foliowed by Rev. 
D. Dorchester, Jr., who read « Paper on 
“Changes io Religious Thought.” Dr. Dorches- 
ter excelled himself in an able, scholarly and 
luminous résumé of the constant changes 
which have marked and are marking the prog- 
ress of man into larger and higher spiritual 
knowledge and attainments. This was a care- 
fal and finished production worthy of the 
widely-cuitured scholar who gave it. 

One of the clear triumphs of the whole Con- 
gress wasthe paper by Prof. Borden P. Bowne, 
of Boston, on “Ethical Legislation in the 
Church.” This limted space can give no 
coaception of the power and scope of this traly 
extraordinary utterance in which Prof. Bowne 
“ delivered his soul ’’ (to use his own phrase) on 
the question of the present attitude of the 
churea in matters touching rules of conduct. He 
advised the Bishops who were present to inaugu- 
rate some action jooking toward a return to the 
attitude of the church before 1872 on the ques- 
tion of amusements. The present iaw he satirized 
as ineffective aud as tendiug to give the churon a 
bogus reputation for piety. The paper is of per- 
manent interest, aud should be pabdlished at 
on bs “a9 Rm fall to stir 

iscuseion, only by the sti fi 
Prilitant satire. ——- 

Following Professor Bowne’s paper there was 
a Thanksgiving service again completely filling 
the church. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Warren, and was of marked power and elo- 


quence. 

The last day’s session began Friday morning 
with worship after the rules of the Unautauqua 
Sunday service, after which Rev. Herbert Weich, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., read a paper on “ The Col- 
lege Student and the Christian Confession.” 
This was followed by an address by Ohancelior 
W. F. McDowell, of Denver University. Miss 
Gertrude Back then read a very suggestive and 
helpful pon on “The Spiritual Rewards of the 
Higher ish Scholarship.’ Miss Buck being 
the only y on the program, excited consider- 
able interest. Her paper was one worthy of all 


praise. 

In the afternoon Rev. Franklin Hamilton, 
of Newtouvilie, read & paper on “ Ministerial 
Sducation in the Methodist Episcopal Caurcn.”’ 
He took the ground that a large percentage of 
the Methodist preten are not properly 
equipped for their work. He pointed out some 
of the causes of this, referring to the metnods of 
the ch bh, ite y, Various ministerial 
makeshbifts,and the noticeabie coldness toward 
ay oy scholarship. He suggested a work- 
ng basis for ministerial education. Prof. 
— , of Ch - 0, followed in an address dis- 
cuss some of the suggestions of the r. 

The fast pe was by President A. W Harris, 
of Orono, ne, who treated of “ The Relation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to Methodist 
Students in State Universities.” Out of his ex- 

aea president, Mr. Harris spoke 

terestingly and instructively upon the prob- 
lem which faces the church in dealing with its 
students in all schools. He offered several 
thoughtful additions to the recognized views 
and attitude of the church on this subject. The 
paper as @ whole was caim, wise, and of great 
practical value. It ought to find a wider hearing 
throughout the charch. 





in the evening the concluding exercise of 
the Congress was a lecture on ‘* Peter Uart wright 
and His Class” by Kev. Robert Mclatyre, of 
Cn This inimitabie piatform orator hand- 
led his subject with his accustomed aplomb 
and mastery of humorous resource. Tne address 
was greatly ws hae great audience, 
. superb ram 
ily carried out. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON XI. 
Sunday, December 12, 1897. 
2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18, 
Rev. W. O. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


PAUL'S LAST WORDS. 


I. Preliminary. 

|. Golden Text: / have fought a good fight, J have fin- 
ished my course, | have kept the faith. — 2 Tim. 4: 7, 

2. Date: About A. D. 66 

Place: Rome; probably the Mamertine prison. 

4. Home Readings: Monday —2Tim.4: 1-18. Tues- 
day Deut. $1:1-13 Wednesday - Josh.23: 1-11. Thursday 

1 John 2: 18-25. /riday—Judel7 % Saturday — Phil. 

13-21. Sunday James 1: 1-12 


Il. Introductory. 


Timothy’s ministerial faithfulness was 
adjared by the most solemn appeal prob- 
ably ever framed in words— the witness 
of God and of the Lord Jesus Obrist, the 
Judge of the quick and the dead, His com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven, and His king- 
dom. By such august and cogent remind- 
ers he was entreated to ‘“‘ preach the 
word;”’ pressing its truths home “in sea- 
son, out of season;’’ neglecting not to pa- 
tiently “‘ rebuke, reprove, exhort.” He 
was admonished of the swiftly-coming 
time when “ sound doctrine ” would be no 
longer tolerated; when “itching ears” 
would demand a style and variety of teach- 
ers conformable to their own tastes; when 
‘* fables’? would be preferred to the truth. 
He begs Timothy to keep a sober head amid 
the fascinations of the growing ‘‘ philoso- 
phy;” to submit to hardships; to do steady 
and sturdy work as an evangelist; to leave 
no part of his ministry unperformed. For, 
said the apostle, looking forward fearlessly 
to the uplifted sword, “ I am now being of- 
fered; the hour of my departure is come.” 
Looking backward, he continued: ‘‘ I have 
fought the good fight, finished my course, 
kept the faith.”’ Then, with an upward 
gaze of holy triumph, he exclaimed: 
*“‘ Henceforth the crown awarded to the 
righteous is laid up for me, to be given by 
the Lord, the Righteous Jadge, at His com- 
ing; and not to me only, but also to all 
them that have loved his appearing.” The 
lesson concludes with a pathetic reference 
to his loneliness, but unshaken confidence. 
He had to face Nero’s tribunal, unsupported 
by advocate or friend; but in that critical 
hour the Lord consciously, manifestly, 
stood by him and gave bim strength to ful- 
ly proclaim His message in the hearing of 
the Gentiles, delivering him from “ the 
mouth of the lion.” Therefore he had 
faith that his strong Daliverer would con- 
tinue to preserve him from evil, and would 
bring him safely to His heavenly kingdom. 


Ill. Expository. 


1. I charge thee therefore before God — 
R.V.,“* | charge thee in the sight of God.” The 
solemnity of this appeal will be more clearly ap- 
preciated, if we remember that it was a dying 
a ijuration, penned in the prospect of a speedy 
ania bloody death. Aud of the Lord Jesus 
Christ — R. V., “and of Christ Jesus.” Who 
shall judge the quick and the dead — those 
who are alive at His coming, and who shall be 
* ehanged in the twinkling of an eye;” and the 
dead, who shall be summoned back tolife. At 
(R. V.,“* by’) his appearing and his king- 
dom —by His second coming io juigment, 
and by His enthronement when ths kingdoms 
of this earth shall become “the kingdom of our 
Lord and of His Christ.’”’ More tremendous 
motives for faithfulness could scarcely be urged 
than the eye of God the Father, aud of Christ 
Jesus the Judge of all mon, aad of that con- 
summation when Christ shall appear in glory, 
attended by angels, and shall bs crowned King 
of kings and Lord of lords. 


2. Preach the word — proclaim it aloud and 
publicly; be the fearless herald of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. Be iastant in season, out of 
season. — Do not wait for convenient seasons 
for pressing the trath of God. “‘ Take oppor- 
tunity, or make it,‘ whether they will hear, or 
torbear’”’ (Cook). Reprove — those in error, 
by convincing them of the truth. Rebuks — 
fearlessly those who are in sin. Exhort. — 
‘ Show the truth as opposed to their error, the 
right as opposed to their sin” (Riddle). With 
all long-sufferiag and doctrine (R. V., 
‘ teaching ”) — with a patience that is not eas- 
ily disheartened, and a style of instruction 
aiap‘ed to varying circamstances and iadivid- 
uals. 

Let alltime be thy saason; not oaly la peace, not oaly 
io security, nor yet whea sitting ia the church only; 
even if thoa be in perils, even if in prison, even if 
boand with a chain, even if being led out to die, at ev- 
ery such opportunity, convict, aad shrink not from re- 
baking; for then it is that rebuke is in season, when 
the conviction goes forward, and the fact is demon. 
strated (Chrysostom). 

3. The time will come. — Paal’s present- 
mont was well founded. The age succeeding 
that of the apostle was an age of “ multitadi- 





nous heresies.” When they — though profess- 
ing to be Christians. Will not endure sound 
(R. V., “the sound”) doctrine. — will not 
tolerate healthful teaching — teaching condu- 
cive to the true health of thesoul. After their 
own lusts — making their individual passions 
the touchstone of the doctrine which they will 
consent to hear. Heap to themselves teachers 
—- multiply them; gather about themselves a 
vast number of false teachers. Having itch 
ing ears — not open ears, eager for truth, but 
ears that love to be tickled with pleasant words, 
words that contain no rebuke for indulged 
vices. 

The thirst for novelties in doctrine, the desire for a 
teaching which, while offering peace to a troubled con 
science, would yet allow the old self induigent life to 
0 on as before, would increase (Ellicott). 


4. They shall (R. V., “ will”) turn away 
thelr ears from the truth — which permits no 
compr mise with sin, and is therefore disagree- 
able. And shall be turned unto fables — 
R. V., “and turn aside unto fables;” the fan- 
tastic doctrines and sp2culations of these false 
teachers. 

Those who have forsaken the truth because it is not 
pleasing are the most eager for superstition. Men who 
reject the supernaturalism of the Bible will believe the 
nonsease of spiritualism; people who do not believe in 
God will believe in astrology and fortane-telling and 
signs andomens. Those who shat their eyes to the sua 
will tollow the will-o’-the-wisp io the darkness (Vin- 
cent). 

5. Watch thou in all things — R. V., “ be 
thou sober in all things.” Be not intoxicated, 
or carried away, by the airy, fanciful, captivat- 
ing speculations that are springing up about 
you. Keep your head, and neglect no oppor- 
tunity to enforce the truth. Eadure afflictions 
—R. V., “ suffer hardship;” the inevitable lot 
of those whoare faithful. Do the work of an 
evangelist — be a faithful gospel teacher, not 
excusing yourself because of opposition, or be- 
cause of a fancied official elevation above the 
grade of those engaged ip evangelistic work. 
Make fall proof of thy ministry — RB. V., 
“ fulfil thy ministry;” “ leave nothing undone 
in it” (Alford). 

In the apostolic age persons r gnized as evang 
seem to have occupied a position between aposties and 
pastors,and to have stood in a certain relation to the 
former with regard tothe diffusion of the Gospeland 
the planting of churches ( Fairbairn). 





6. For —telling why he urged Timothy to 
taithfulnese : “‘ My career is run; my earthly work 
is over; you are to stand in my stead; there- 
fore live in my high range of motive; be what 
[ would be.” I am now ready to be offered — 
R. V., “* Lam already being offered ; ” “‘ my life 
is being poured out as a libation ” (Schaff). The 
hardships to which he was now subjected were 
so premonitory of his fate that his martyrdom 
seemed already begun. He could see by antici 
pation his own blood poured forth under the 
headsman’s sword. The time of my departure 
is at hand (R. V., “ is come ”’). — He had al- 
ready had his first trial, or examination, and wes 
awaiting in prison the second stage of his trial, 
and the decision of his case, which |might come 
at apy moment, and which he knew would be 
tatal. The metaphor in the Greek word ren- 
dered “ departure ”’ is a nautical one — that of 
a ship setting sail. 

He had been bound te the present world like a ship to 
its moorings, and that death would be a release. He 
would now spread his salis on the broad jocean of eter- 
nity. The true idea of death is that of loosening the 
bands that confine usto the present world; of setting 
us free, and permitting the soul to go forth, as with ex- 
panded salls,on its eternal voyage. With such a view 
of death, why should a Christian fear te die? (Barnes.) 


7. [have fought a good (R. V.,“ the good ”’) 
fight —fought it out, fought it to the end, an- 
filnchingly — this warfare with the world, the 
flesh and the devil, which he had entered upon 
at his conversion. Finished my (R. V., “the ”) 
course —a figare drawn from the Grecian 
games. He had run the race set before him, 
“ pressing towards the mark for the prize of his 
high calling,” and now it was jast within his 
grasp. I have kept the faith. — He had not 
cast away his confidence. Through evil and 
through good report, in the face of opposi- 
tion, and hardships,and bodily weakness, and 
suffering, at the expense of personal plans and 
comfort, he had never once been disloyal, never 
swerved from his plighted faith. 


8. Henceforth. — “ Nothing remained but to 
die, and that he accounted nothing ” (Guthrie). 
Lald up for me — held in reserve, but assuredly 
his. Acrown (R. V., “the crown ”) of right- 
eousness — the priz: of his righteous strife, the 
incorruptible crown awarded to the victor in the 
long and patient struggle. The Lord — the 
Lord Jesus. The righteous judge — whose 
right it is to give the awards to the faithfal at 
His appearing. Unto (R. V., “also to”) all 
them that love (&. V., “ have loved ”’) his ap- 
pearing. — In His band are many crowns. Not 
to Paul oaly, but to all who endure unto the end, 
there cometh a coronation day. That day which 
will be to the sinner “‘a day of wrath,a dreadful 
day,” will be to Christ’s saints a day long ex- 
pected, a day of glorious vindication and 
triumph. 

He looks for his “ crown,” not as bestowed in the in- 
termediate aad dl bodied state, but at the judgment. 
Ia the happiness of that intermediate state he fully be- 
Neves (Phil. 1: 23) but his thought glances to the advent 
as the time of his coronation (Whedon). 

16. At my first answer no man stood with 
me — R. V., “‘at my first defense no one took 
my pert.” This “ first defense” was probably 
before Nero’s tribunal, and possibly on some ac- 
cusation connected with the conflagration in 
Rome which Nero charged upoo the Christians 








to avert‘suspicion from himself. All men for- 
sook me. — “no patronus, or friend, came for- 
ward to support him by his presence or plead- 
ing” (Alford). I pray God that it may not be 
laid, etc. — R. V., “ may it not be laid to their 
account.”’ 


17. Notwithstanding (R. V., “but ”) the 
Lord stood with me (R. V., “‘ by me”) — con- 
sclously, by His Spirit, and by a distinct acces- 
sion of strength, wisdom and courage. That by 
me the preaching might be fully known — 
R. V.,“ that through me the message might be 
fully prociaimed.” That all the Gentiles might 
hear.— Had we a record of this trial it would 
probably contain a defense by St. Paul and an 
exposition of the Gospel fully as luminous and 
precious as those which he gave before 
Festus and Agrippa. Delivered out of the 
mouth of the lion —hardly a literal lion, 
for Paul was a Roman citizen; nor was the 
“iion” Nero, as the fathers understood. The 
figure rather represents any great danger or 
spiritual peril. We incline to agree with Alford 
that “ the lion ” specifically was the devil “ who 
goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour; ’”’ and that Paul, deserted of men, 
enfeebled of body, was divinely strengthened so 
that he did not yield to the tempter by faltering 
in his message. 


18. The Lord shall (R. V., “‘ will ”) deliver 
me from every evil work. — ‘It has been 
thought that the apostle had the Lord's Prayer 
in his mind, giving faith’s application of the 
clause ‘ deliver us from evil; ’ and if so, it is in- 
teresting to observe his interpretation, not ‘from 
the evil one’ (masculine) but ‘from the 
evil’ (neuter)” (Cambridge Bible). Will 
preserve (R. V., ‘save ’’) me unto his heaven- 
ly kingdom. — Though his life were taken, he 
would still be safe — safe from the tempter, safe 
from the evil of this world, safe from his infirm- 
ities, because saved in the kingdom above. 


IV. Illustrative. 


1. Dr. Chalmers was once in company at a 
nobleman’s palace with a Highland chief. The 
chief was much interested in the Doctor’s brill- 
fant conversation. The two were shown into 
adjoining rooms tosieep. While preparing for 
bed the chief was prostrated by apoplexy, and 
soon died. The event led Dr. ©. to make the fol- 
lowing remarks to those who bad gathered about 
the corpse: *‘ Never in my life did I feel, before 
this it, the ing of that text, ‘ Preach 
the word; be instant in season, out of season.’ 
Had 1 known that my venerable friend was 
witbin a few minutes of eternity, I would have 
addrsssed mys>slf earnestly to him, I would have 
preached unto him and you Christ Jesus and 
Him crucified; I would have urged him and you 
to prepare for eternity. You woald have 
thought it ‘out of season,’ but, ah, it would 
have been ‘in season,’ both as it respected him, 
and as it respects you.” 

2. Compare Paul’s experience when about to 
finish his course with Dr. Payson’s later hours: 
* To adopt the figurative language of Bunyan, I 
might date this letter frow the land of Beulah, 
of which I have been for some weexs a happy 
inhabitant. The celestial city is full in my view. 
Ite glories beam upon me, its breezes fan me, its 
odors are wafted to me, its sounds strike upon 
my ears, and its spirit is breathed into my heart. 
The San of Righteousness has been gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer, appearing larger 
and brighter as He approaches, and now He 
fills the whole hemisphere, pouring forth 
a flood of glory, in which I seers to float 
like an insect io the beams of tile sun; ex- 
ulting yet almost trembling while I gaze 
on this excessive brightness, and wondering, 
with unutterable wonder, why God should deign 
thus to shine upon a sinful worm. A single 
heart and a single tongue seem altogether inad- 
equate to my wants. I want a whole heart for 
every separate emotion, and a whole tongue to 
express that emotion ”’ ( Peloubet). 








Dr. Townsend’s Latest Books. 


HE statement probably is correct that in 
every congregation and in nearly every 
Sunday-schoo! there are psrsons who doubt the 
Bible story of creation and who incline to nat- 
uralistic evolution; and it is also true that there 
are not a few of these skeptically inclined people 
who doubt all the narratives of the Bible that 
involve anything supernatural. 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, in his “ Evolution or 
Creation,” which has gained for him a high rep- 
utation among some of the leading schol ot 
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Great Britain, challenges the position of the 
evolutionist, presenting a remarkable array of 
facts in support of the challenge,and in his 
“Story of Jonah in the Light of Higher Criti- 
icism,” he controverts,on their own grounds, 
the interpretation given by the higher critics to 
the story of Jonah. This last-named book is 
pronounced by some of the reviewers an inval- 
uable contribution to Bible study, by pointing 
out the correct methods to be used in the study 
of Bible history. 

Dr. Townsend has made arrangements with 
the publishers so that these two books, which 
were issued at $1.75, may be furnished for $1. Any 
person can obtain these two publications by 
sending a check or post office money order for 
#1 to John Lavahan, DV. D., 118 East Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md. 
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FREEDMEN’S AID AND SOUTHERN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


HE General Committee met for its annual 
meeting in Hanson Place Church, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., Nov. 9 and 10. The Bishops present 
were: Bowman, Merrill, Andrews, Hurst, Ninde, 
Walden, Malialieu, Fowler, FitzGerald, New- 
man, McCabe,and Cranston. All the represent- 
atives of the district were present, save Rev. 
R. T. Miller, of Pittsburg. The representatives 
of the Board were Drs. K.8. Rust, Pearne, Moore, 
Pearson, Walsh, Runyan, Weakley and Court- 
ney, Rev. C. Golder, and Messrs. R. T. Miller, 
G. B. Johnson, W. F. Boyd, LD. D. Thompson, 
and C. W. Bennett. The corresponding secreta- 
, Dre. Hamilton and Mason, were present ; a'so 
Rev. Dr. Rees secretary, and Dr. 


. the recording 
Curts, the treasurer. 

The first business wes the presenting and 
reading of the report of the Board of Managers. 
lt was quite full, furnishing a large range of 
facts. The first baif was read by Dr. Mason, 
and the last by Dr. Hamilton. The report 
opened with the following: — 


“ Fathers and Brothers: The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has expended as quite 
$500 000 in the South, in addition to the expend- 
itures of the local societies, dur’ the last year. 
Ot this amount the subsidy to the Methodist 
Advocate, at Chattanooga, was §2,000; the South- 
western Ohristian Advocate, at New Orleans, 
$4,000; the dividends from the Book Concern to 
the Conferences were $15,520; the Tract Society 
expended $2,560; the anday School Uaion, 

;the Board of Education, $11.868 30; the 
oman’s Home Missionary Society, $41,000; the 
Caurch Extension Society, $13,150; the Mission- 
ary Society, $90,083; and tne Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Educa' ion Society, $261,562 10 
Additional amounts were given tbrough the 
American Bible Society and various other or- 
nizations; and money was also contributed 
frectly by individuals.” 


The report further says: — 


“ The Minutes of the Conferences in the South 
report 263,038 church members and probationers 
among the black people, and 320,229 among the 
waite people — a total membersoip of 583,267, or 
about one-fourth of the membership of toe en- 
tire church; which is a gain over the previous 
year of 1816 black members and 6,015 white 
members —a total gain of 7,831. The increase 
of the value of church property is $238 328. 

“ The Freedmen's Aid and Soutnero Educa- 
tion Society expended $17,490.91 more during 
the last year than the previous year, and reports 
47 schools and 9,213 students enrolled; there are 
22 schoois among the black people, having 
teachers and 4,995 students enrolled; 25 schoois 
among the white ,» baving 171 teach- 
ers and 4,218 students enrolled. The Society 
has now+xpended about $4,500,000 since it was 
organized. 

“ The economy of the schools has always been 
en inviting feature to the students of small 
means. There are other denominations which 
spend more money in the South than the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church, but the cost to the 
churches for each student for ooe year is as ful- 


lows: Baptists, $40.87; Presbyterians 1.25; 
Connengntonatles, $18.45; and Moth edion’ 


On industrial education the report says: — 


“ As the first requisite to success in life is ‘ to 
be a good animal,’ and to be * a nation of good 
animals is the first condition of national pros 
perity,’ the schools must compass a let 


vious year, there is found to be increase and de- 

crease as follows: — 

Increase Decrease 
$8,169 70 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1896, 
Gent ae oat $3,087 95 





Bequests and legacies, 6,232 66 
Endowment account, 428 1 
For tuition, room rent, and inet- 


dentals from students, 16,916 36 
Donations to individual schools, 7,426 66 
Insurance, 1,700 00 
Peabody, 2,000 00 
overdrawn, 18,861 96 
Miscellaneous, 28,212 68 





Total increase and decrease, $69,737 94 $22,247 03 
Surplus of tncrease, 


There is much reason for encouragement in 
this comparison. It has been more difficult to 
collect benevolent monoys the last year than in 
any year of the Society's history. The fact that 
there is any increase is great gain. Then the 
decrease is mostly in bequests, legacies, and do- 
aations to schools, which are always irregular 
and uncertain sources of income. The gain in 
Conference coliections is the hopeful indication. 
More churches have ded to the appeals of 
the secretaries than hav» ever responded before, 
and the p ise to pr t the claims of the 
Society is much more geveral and assuring. 








EXPENDITURES. 
Salaries of teachers and other local ex- 
penses of schools among black people, $153,153 90 
Among white people, 60,575 92 
Total school expenses during the year, $203,729 62 
Interest on account of loans, bonds and 





anouities, $17,763 39 
Printing reports, blanks, and supplies, 
including the Christian Educator, 2,688 12 
Office and traveling expenses, 16,643 64 
M 1 p 29,626 64 
Total, $66,611 69 
Expenditures, $270,341 71 
Less outstanding drafts not paid by treas- 
urer before July 1, 1897, 8,779 61 
Expenditures for the year, $261 662 10 
Boarding ball account, 30,876 62 
Total expenditures for the year, $292,438 72 


We also append that section of the report 
which speaks of the debt of the Society: — 





Tae Dest. 
Outstanding bonds at five per cent, $175,000 00 
Bills payable, 42,200 00 
Annuities and other moneys given for 

special purposes, 10,290 91 
i: $227,490 91 
Treasury overdrawa, June 30, 1897, 18,861 96 
$246,342 96 
Less bills receivable, 47,458 88 
Indebtedness reported July 1, 1896, $186 626 41 

4 ional old indebted of the schools 
brought to the treasury, $13,067 67 





hysical education. ‘{notellectual tasting of 

fe will not supersede muscular activity.’ Cnris- 
tian education, to be wholesome and compre- 
hensive, must be industrial. There has been a 
tendency in some of the schools, with the re- 
duction of the income of the Society, to lect 
industrial training, and the number of students 
in the industrial schools bas been diminished. 
Where the lack of interest has been ap 


The effort of the administration for four years 
has been to gather together all the obligations 
of the Society which have stood connected with 
different schools, and where they have been 
drawing agant rates of int t,and either 
pay them or provide for them from the treasury 








and the schools have not devoted t ves to 
the industries, as it was thought they had done 
formerly, the aid of the Siater Fund has been 
withdrawn, and severe criticism of the manage- 
ment has been made. A lady who has given the 
Freedmen'’s Aid Society between $20,000 and 
$30,000, wrote the corresponding ries tas. 


at bie rates. The result was apperently 
to increase the indebtedness, but not really to 
do so, for the Socisty was as liable for all the 
recog uized obligations of the respective schools 
as when they were converted into the bonded 





week, saying: ‘ We regard industrial trainiug 
in all the departments of bumen life as the only 
pa basis of education for every human be- 
ng, either white or black, rich or poor; and are 
not willing to make any donations for any in- 
dustry that is to last only one year or a few 
ears. Manual labor and training lead tothe 
Lighest development of virtue, necessarily 
he protection of home and family 
fe. God ordained it so when the fiat first went 
forth in the original garden, that ‘“‘ man should 
earn his bread hy the sweat of his brow.” ’ 

“ The schools in which industrial train bad 
been neglected have been visibly affected there- 
by in all their other departments. It has been 
recommen , therefore, as will be seen by ref- 
erence to the a jons to the schools 
which have industrial plants, that certain sums 
ot. money be set apart to be usd for the indus- 
tries y. Two thousand and twenty-two 
young men and women have been taught the 
various trades and industries. The =a stu- 
dents in manual training and trade schools 

black people are distributed as fol- 
lows: agriculture, 21; | may ny 99; painting, 18; 
masonry, 77; shoemak: , 5; tinning, 3; carpen- 
try, 98; cabinet-making, 11; blacksmi' , 35; 
jaundry, 101; baking, >. The female students 
in domestic economy among black people are 
distributed as foliows: housekeeping. 199, sew- 
ing, 06; cooking, 209; dressmaking, 179; nurse- 
t ing, 21.” 


Secretary Hamilton awakened deep interest in 
the work by using the stereopticop in connec- 


the 
ure, pA ANd exhib will ac- 
celerate interest in this work which the church 


The total ts and expenditures of the So- 
ciety and the schools for the year ending July 1, 
1807, are: — 


RECEIPTS. 








Cash on hand, July 1, 1896, $1,149 36 
fi 95,268 00 
Bequests and legacies, 4,528 56 
Endowment account, 4,729 26 
For tuition, room rent, and incidentals 
from students, 67,571 238 
Donations to individual schools, 6,172 14 
Jobo F. Slater Fund, 5,600 00 
Peabody Fund, 2,000 00 
Insurance, 1,730 00 
Treasury overdrawn, 18,851 96 
Miseellaneous, 55,070 96 
Total receipts, $261,562 10 


Comparing the receipts with those of the pre- 





indebted Every year these obligations 
have been accomulating, and have bad to be 
provided for. if it had not been for some of the 
last of these inherited obligations, which were 
paid by the treasurer during the year, the re- 
ceipts would have met all the ¢xpenditures. 
Such has been the faithful and provident care of 
the managers, the i of the Society the last 
year has paid all the regular current expenses. 
An overdratt appears, because more of the old 
indebtedness has been paid, and also the special 
appropriations for unforeseen and unavoidable 
expenses, which were authorized by the General 
Committee at Pittsburg, have been met. But 
with all these added burdens the Society has 
not accumulated within the last two years as 
mwucb indebtedness as the similar organizations 
of the other denominations. When the Society 
authorized the issue of $175,000 in bonds, the 
bonds for $100,000 which hed been issued pre- 
viously were called in, to be exchanged for an 
equal amount of the new bonds; this exchange 
bas been made, and the old bonds have been de- 
stroyed. 

The final appropriations call for $107,000 for 
the fiscal year. 

‘Lhe committee on Conference Collections rec- 
ommended the pastors to set apart the second 
Sunday in December to present the claims of 
this Society. The committee recommended 
that the churches observe the Sunday after Lin- 
coln’s birthday in February for special services. 
The offerings would be used to reduce the in- 
debtedness of the organization. 

For the parpose of awakening more general 
interest among the people, and presenting to 
them more detailed and definite information re- 
garding the importance of the work of the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Soci- 
ety, its methods of carrying on its work and 
the financial aid needed there.or, it was recom- 
mended that all the pastors in our church read 
the Christian Educator, the official organ of 
the Society; and, to still further secure these 
ends, that they be requested to promote the 
circulation of this journal more generally 
throughout the charch. 

The committee on Baildings and improve- 
ments recommended the following sppropria- 








tions: $1,000 to Rust University to complete 
twenty-five rooms; §1,000 to complete the in- 
dustrial plant at Claflin University; $7,000 to 
complete building at the Philander Smith Col- 
lege; and §3,500 to complete Samuel Houston 


College. 

The following sums were made immediately 
available: §300to Rust University and §400 to 
Fort Worth University. 

Rev. Dr. W. H. W. Rees wes elected assistant 
corresponding secretary of the Society. 

‘The Board of Managers was directed to fund 
such additional amount of the obligations of 
the Society as it may fiod necessary. 

The committee a the action of the 
Board of Managers in giving the name of Wal- 
den University to the aggregation of the insti- 
tutions of the Society in Nashville. 

The earnest and successful efforts toward the 
completion of the buildings at Morristown, 
Tenn.,and Bennett Coll , Greensboro, N. C., 
were commended. Dr. Mason was congratua- 
lated on his success in meeting the heavy obli- 
gations that ——? Hartz+!l bad essumed 
toward the completion of the building at Ben- 
nett Col 

lt was an interesting and hopefal mecting 
and gives promise of a brighter day to this very 
urgent cause. 





KENT’S HILL. 


Prof. J. L. Morse. 


MONG the many worthy men and 
women who have contributed of 
their labor and means to build up our 
Methodist academies and colleges, the 
name of 
Luther Sampson 


deserves the honor and reverence of all 
lovers of sound learning. He gives this 
qaaint account of himself in a record pre- 
served by Dr. Charles F. Allen, who has 
been for more than half a century closely 
identified with the work and the workers 
who have builded the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary. I quote without any essential 
change from the original document: — 


* Twas born in Duxbury, March 25, 1760, and 
became a soidier ia the Kevolutionary War be- 
tore | was sixteen years old, and served three 
years in divers places. No one can know but 
by experience what | suffered in cold and neat 
aud tor want of food. When | was thirty years 
old, | burt myself by a litt. When | was bet- 
tr, I set out west to look me upa new home. 
Wen | came toa road that led cast, my mind 
was east. As | had steried for the west, | con- 
ciuded to go west; but the farther { went, my 
mind was the more east, till | stopped my horse 
and went into a path to pray toe Lord which 
way to go. lt was still east. I decided that 1 
would not go right back; but whea | came to 
another road that ied east, if my mind was still 
east, 1 would go east. As it was, | came east, 
and after looking at other farms took this one, 
on whicn | pave tived for forty years. lt con- 
teaimd 215 acres. About forty acres had been 
felled, which was beld in grass and grown-up 
busnes. No nanawps but a baro y boara- 
ed, so decayed tnat I had totageitdown. Tne 
mevting-nouse ov Kent's Hill was ap, the walis . 
boarded, the root shingied — no porch, gates, 
flocr, wimdows, or coors. it was on my mina, 
when | bad got this and that for myseil, i 
would do this and toat tor the cause of Unrist. 
lt then struck my mind — what! for seif before 
the cause of Unrist ? Is seit to be served first ? 
This so followed me till | was quite unhappy, 
and | conciuded { would finisn the meeting- 
house, which I did. 

“Ie laid with weight on my mind that those 
who sbouild be called to the important office of 
calling sinners, for whom Oarist had suffered 
and died, to repeatance, should have a decent 
education. As some young men who labored 
here could not read a hyma weil, | appiied to tbe 
most able and experienced preacner of the M. E. 
Church in the Siate. He spoke discouragingiy, 
though | told nim I would do considerabie vo 
lay tue touadation for such &® school, aad pro- 

for him to take charge of it. Bat it laia 
with weight on my mind. Soon afier I met with 
some loss of property. Ihe thougnt, ‘I will 
strip you of ail your property,’ taough i pad 
laid out at least $100 ou the Mecting- house, yet 
said with weight ou my mind, thougs | could 
fiad no one to encourage me; so that | conciad- 
ed it was my duty to do something to lay the 
foundation for such sch ol. 1 got @ body in 
corporated by the name of * R.adfivia Coaritabie 
and Religious Society,’ since cuanged to the 
name of tne Maine Wesieyan Semiuary. I deed- 
ed to them 140 acres of good jand, in good order, 
well fenced, with a good house weil furnished, 
with two barns and out- buildings, also 40 acres 
of pastuce. Tne farm was weil st cked with 
cattle, sheep, and farming toois, at the cost of 
$4,500; also in good notes on interest to the 
smouut of $5,500. So the whole sum was $10,000," 


Oa this foundation — a princely one for 
early Maine Methodism — scores of faithful 
workers have built their gold, silver, and 
precious stones, with some admixture, no 
doubt (such is human weakness), of wood, 
hay, and stubble. 

The old shop and farm accounts, kept 
with those who were working their way 
through school, are resplendent with great 
names. The writer has spent hours over 
these ancient documents, but can only 
mention now that facile princeps among 





Methodist educators — Dr. Joseph Oum- 
mings. The undisciplined energy of the 
youth in the shops ‘is suggested by some 
interesting charges for ‘‘avrig damig.”’ 
The shop book-keeper seems not to have 
been connected with the literary depart- 
ments! The school shows magnificent re- 
sulte in, trained men and women in church 
and state, but the $10,000 of Father Samp- 
son and the “‘ sinking fand” of a shop of 
unskilled mechanics did not save it from 
financial embarrassment. The , writer has 
in years past explored the subscription 
books and correspondence of the olden 
time. Jobn Quincy Adams,” President of 
the United States, *‘ the old man eloquent,” 
appears as‘one of the early contributors to 
the promising enterprise. The large givers 
such as Dr. Eliphalet Clark and Samuel R., 
Bearce, with others of like mind and ability 
are well known; but there are many humble 
helpers whose names will be recorded on 
high. I have found a subscription of $25 
which was paid by one of our early Meth- 
odist ministers in five annual instalments, 
and the Conference Minutes show that he 
was receiving [less than the’ $100 annually 
for those years of pastoral service. 

From such humble beginnings, by such 
self-sacrificing efforts, the {Seminary has 
advanced to its present proportions. 
The farm is large {and ' productive, 
the school buildings, while greatly need- 
ing some minor improvements, are in 
general attractive and substantial and 
among the best for their purpose to be 
found. The endowment fund is over $100,- 
000, the most of which is held in trust by 
the Maine Wesleyan Board of Education, a 
corporation entirely independent of the 
trustees of the Seminary. This board was 
incorporated years ago, chiefly by the pru- 
dent foresight of Rev. 8. Allen and Dr. 
Eliphalet Olark, to guard against any possi- 
ble wasting of the invested funds by trust- 
ees who had the responsibility of incurring 
expense and paying the bills. 


A Recent Visit to Kent’s Hill 


and free conversation with several of the 
Seminary trustees have emphasized some 
facts and impressions that I would like to 
share with other friends of the Seminary 
through Zion's HERALD. 

President A. F. Chase is a prince among 
———, an energetic and wise adminis- 
trator of discipline,a man whose trained 
eye will be upon every interest of the 
school, and whose influence will be felt for 
good on students and teachers and also on 
all that bears upon the material welfare of 
the institution. He is well and favorably 
known throughout the State and many par 
ents will desire to entrust the education of 
their children to his judicious Christian 
eare. No man in our church schools has a 
deeper interest in the religious welfare and 
mental development of his pupils, and no 
man’s pastoral oversight has been more 
fruitful in results. I judge that he will be 
ably supported by tne associate board of 
teachers. 


It takes time to correct errors and develop 
far-reaching plans; and while Dr. Chase 
and his associates are doing their best for 
the youth of our homes and are true to the 
best traditions of the school, I bespeak for 
them the patient sympathy and prayers and 
the practical co operation of all trae friends 
of this historic educational centre. 

Allow me, also, to suggest for the thought 
of the authorities the wisdom of so amend- 
ing the Seminary charter that there shall be 
a representation on the board of trustees of 
the alumni, the Maine Oonference, and the 
laymen of the church as organized in the 
quadrennial Laymen’s Oonference; and 
that there also be a provision in the charter 
that the president of the school and a ma- 
jority of the board of trustees must be 
members in good standing of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Such changes would 
serve as a safeguard against the possibility 
of the governing body ever failing to rep- 
resent truly the moral, religious and educa- 
tional aims and principles of the godly 
founders of the institution. 

Dr. Chase and his associates of the board 
and in the faculty accept the priceless her- 
itage that comes to them through successive 
generations of faithful men and women ag a 

trust to be administered with su 
preme loyalty to God, in the interest of the 
church and the good people of the State of 
Maine. No doubt, also, many from distant 
— will be glad, as heretofore, to share 
the benefite. 


Evanston, IU. 
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same time delighted, to acte the announcement 
of the engagement of Rev. W. J. Th to 


States, as his experience has shown that people | several dollars more subscribed. On a recent 
in the South and West do not read so much as | Sunday evening Rev. F. Minosuke Yamaguchi, 
in New England. ——- tp ame d Charch, by eye a native 

Gardner,— On Nov.7, the pastor, Rev. L. P. of Japan, and now a student at Clark University, 
Causey, received 2 on probation and 1 by letter. gave ® very interesting address epos Baddhiem 


and Christianity in Japan, illustrating by his 
After the communion service a statement of the | own experience as Buddhist and Cbristian. He 





Miss Mary 38., daughter of John 8. McLean, of 
New York city. The parsonage is receiving a 
new coat of paint, in honor, the owner says, of 
the event. 


Our “Bishop” Alonzo Sanderson, I notice, 
did a little talking in Boston at the National 
City Evangelization Union. He told the story 
of bis work in Worcester. It is safe to say that 
he bad to epitomize, for had, be told the whole 
story, there would have been none other given 
at the session. Quiz. 


North District 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale. — Following its 
long-established custom of providing for ite 
pupils a good lecture-course, in which the 
lecturers shall be first-class and the lectures 
upon such themes as should be at once familiar 
and interesting to every well-educated person, 
Lasell Seminary has just given its girls a treat 
indeed ip the course ot lectures upon the sunny 
and romantic land of Mexico, the lecturer heing 
Rev. Dr. L. T. Townsend, formerly a professur 
of Boston University and a Mexican traveler of 
experience. Dr. Townsend’s lectures treated 
most entertainingly of Mexico in ite history 
and antiquities, natural scenery, and social and 
domestic iife,and were doubly interesting by 
reason of the great number of well-selected 
etereopticon views with which they were illus- 
trated. His audience at each lecture quite 
filled the Seminary chapel where they were 
given,and many regrets were expreseed when 
the lectures were concluded. 


Ashburnham. —On Nov.7, 4 were baptized, 3 
received by letter, 2 by profession of faith, aud 
1 on probation. The Epworth League is run- 
ning a brief lecture course, with Rev. L. B. 
Bates, LD. D., Rev. W. W. Baldwin, and Rev. 
J. F. Allen as lecturers. The Junior League, 
now under the care of the pastor’s wife, bas 
been assigned to the hour of 3.30 Sundays; the 
Epworth League holds ite service at 5.15; and 
thie, with a consecration service at 6 o’clock, 
rounds up the Sunday work strong. A fort- 
nightly literary meeting is held by the League 
on Wednesday evenings. Once a mouth is 
presented the Epworth Wheel, a literery journal 
of original work. Rev. W. W. Baldwin, pastor. 


East District. 


Lynn, St. Paul’s. — The auditorium was re- 
opened for service, Sunday, Nov. 28, after refur- 
nishing and repeirs. A new carpet bas been laid 
by the Ladies’ Social, assisted by the Sunday- 
school and the League. The trustees bave painted 
and retouched the pews and the walls, and the 
vestibules have been renewed. A large congre- 
gation heard the pastor’s historical sermon from 
Zech. 4:6: **Not by might,” etc. The sing- 
ing was by a new chorus. At the evening “ rem- 
iniscent service’ letters were read from all the 
living ex- pastors but one, and the congregation, 
by vote, sent their affectionate regards to these 
brethren. The dev was auspicious of good days 
to come. Nov. 27 marked the completion of 
eighty-six years since the dedication of the 
first Methodist church in that pert of the 
city and the organization of the first 
church membership. One gentleman was 
Pp t who lly knew all the forty-six 
pasters who have served the churcb, with the 
exception of the first two. Rev. W. Ir, Wortb, 
pastor. 


Riverdale, Gloucester. —A very neat and at- 
tractive “ Directory ”’ of this church has been 
issued, with a view of Riverdale on the cover, 
and containing rtraite of the pastor, Rev. 
J. ¥. Mears, and bis wife, together witb leading 
members of the church, both living and dead. 
Views of the church and parsonage are also 
given, with historical sketch, list of — 
etc. . 








East District Ministers’ Wives’ Association. 
— This Association held a pleasant and profit- 
able meeting, Nov. 9, with Mra. J. H. Pillsbury, 
of Stoneham, although the number attending 
was smaller than usual owing to the severe rain- 
storm. An interesting program was rendered, 
consisting of readings by Mrs. Small, of Lynn, 
and music by Mrs. Pilisbury. This was fol- 
lowed by the giving of reminiscences of the 
summer vacations,and we were permitted to 
enjoy descriptions of experiences both pathetic 
and amusing, “of some by the rolling prairie, 
and some by the sounding sea,” while still an- 
other brought anecdotes from a tp enjoyed the 
past summer across the water. The serving of 
a dainty collation by the hostess closed the 
afternoon’s enjoyment. lt was voted to accept 
an invitation from Mrs. C. H. Stackpole, of 
Peabody, for the February meeting. 

HELEN W. DuRGIN, Cor. Sec. 





West District. 


Blandford, — During the recent vacation of 
the pastor, Rev. J. Hall Long, his congregation 
worshiped with the Congregational people. 
Some repairs have recently been made upon the 
church. The“ Willing Workers” deserve er- 
pecial commer.dation for their earnest work in 
sustaining the social lite of thechurchand help- 
ing along financiaily. 


Russell is also under the care of the Blandford 
pastor, Rev. J. Hall Long. Congregations are 
increasing in numbers and interest. The church 
is comfortably filled now on Sunday evenings, 
greatly to the encouragement of the pastor. A 
new pulpit Bible and new lamps have been 
pla in the auditorium, and one new subscrib- 
er has been secured for ZION’s HERALD. 


Bondaviile.— A “home camp-meeting and 
third annual reunion of the Wesleyan Working 
Band Brotherhood ” was held here, Oct. 10-22, 
and was productive of great good. Several be- 
gan the Christian life,and mapy church mem- 
bers were greatly The attendance and 
interest increased constantly as the meetings 
progressed. A good spirit prevails, and the 
prospect for the winter’s work is hopefal. The 
Sunday evening congregations were never larger 
than at present. The y~y Rev. R. E. Smith, 
has just raised a debt of $50 incurred in repair- 
ing the parsonage. 


Chicopee. — Rev. R. E. Bisbee {s gathering up 
magazines and books to send to isolated coun- 
try places for Christmas reading. They are all 
sent tc different points in the New England 














m y debt was made, and conditional sub- t ra “6 
ecriptions to tbe amount of were asked. The ponmtng ; apecy Teeny pe oe tate Caan 
response wes $35 in unconditional cash, and . y 


the pastor’s daughter, was a delegate to the an- 
nual Branch meeting of the W. F. M. 8. at Hart- 
ford, and at the regular Sunday evening serv 
Oct. 31, she gave a very interesting account o 
the meeting. 


Leyden and East Colrain. — Special revival 
services have been held for several weeks, and 
the church has been quickened. The pastor, 
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ORE than two hundred 

of the foremost States- 

men, Men of Science, Edu- 

cators, Travelers, Storys 

Writers, and Men of Letters 

will give their best efforts 

to charm, instruct and help 

the readers of The Com- 
panion during 1898. 





Richt Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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Each weekly issue of The Companion contains as much reading-matter as a 12mo volume 
of 175 pages. Few books have the variety, interest and value fhat eharacterize this popular paper. 


_.. The Youth's ase 
-" Companion”: 


$1.75 a Year. 





Gen. A. W. GREELY, U.S. A. 
Rear-Admiral PIERCE CROSBY, U.S.N. 
Rear-Admiral A, H. MARKHAM, R. N. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN 
POULTNEY BIGELOW 
Col. HENRY WATTERSON 


Twelve-Color Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth's Companion and could not be sold in 
Art Stores for less than $1.00, It consists of three folding parts, each a true reproduction 
of charming group pictures from original paintings. Its size is 10 x 24 inches. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS it out once, 
name and p> Ra Rt yn Pag go ont Be = 


FREE — Co 
an Compen}on every week from the time subscription is received 


FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE Be Ay ye Art Ca ender for 1898, a production superior to rca} 
a banutitel enlmane and moowly ee ~ Free to Kew. Subscribers. 

And The Companion Fifty-Two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. P 23 





Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies -f the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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“EVERY WEEK A NEW COMPANION.” 
That The Companion has endeavored to increase its value and interest will be apparent from the 
following partial list of Contributors engaged for its next volume: 
Statesmen. Men of Science. 
Right Hon. WM. E. GLADSTONE Prof. NATHANIEL S. SHALER 
Hon. THOMAS B. REED Prof. RODOLFO LANCIANI 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE 
Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR Prof. M. G. PUPIN 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN JOHN BURROUGHS 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE PERCIVAL LOWELL 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE Dr. WILLIAM PARK 
Hon. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. Lieut. H. D. WISE, U.S. A. 
Other Eminent Contributors. 
RUDYARD KIPLING F. R. STOCKTON Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 
W. D. HOWELLS I, ZANGWILL MARY E. WILKINS 
OCTAVE THANET MAX O@RELL LILLIAN NORDICA 
Men of Action. Journalists. 
Capt. ALFRED T. MAHAN ARTHUR HOUGHTON 
Licut. ROBERT E. PEARY, U.S. N. JACOB A. RIIS 


Our 
Story-Tellers. 


Prof. BLISS PERRY 
CLEVELAND MOFFETT 
HAMLIN GARLAND 

Mrs. ELIA W. PEATTIE 
HAYDEN CARRUTH 
MARY CATHERINE LEE 
Prof. HENRY A. BEERS 
JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
JOHN R. SPEARS 

LAURA E. RICHARDS 
EVA McGLASSON BRODHEAD 
GEORGE ADE 

KATE CHOPIN 

HOMER GREENE 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS 

Cc. A. STEPHENS 

EMMA A. OPPER 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 
ANNA FULLER 

J. E. CHAMBERLIN 
WALTER LEON SAWYER 


SALLIE PATE STEEN 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
AVERN PARDOE 

EDWARD WILLIAM THOMSON 
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Select Notes "2" 
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national Sunday S« 1 Lessons for 1898. 












s Webster’s International 


In its various attractive bindings it makes = ee 
wd Shotce cit Dictionary 


The International is a thorough revision of the Unabridged, the pur- 
pose of which has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful 2 
and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting ¢ 
of a work which in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree 
the favor and confidence of scholars and of the general public. 


“It is The One Great Standard Authority 
. . the perfection of dictionaries ; ’' so writes Hon. D.J. Brewer, Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, who voices the general sentiment. : 
























GA 
PRONOUNCED 
SUCCESS. 
THE COLORED 
LESSON 
PICTURE 
ROLL AND 
SONG 
CLUSTER 
COMBINED. 


A series of Colored Pictures, illustrating 
the International Lessons, each sheet 24x34 
inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, 
bound together at the top. Outline map 
accompanies each set. On the back of each 
picture, in large type, we print a Primary 
Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 
a supplement, with directions for teaching 
the lessons in the Primary Class, and for 
simple blackboard work. Only $2.50 per 
year. 75 cents per quarter. 


COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in 
colors on cards, with simple Lesson Story 
and Questions on back. One for each Sun- 
day. Price, per complete set, 10c. per year, 
or 2%{c. per quarter. 


The Picture Roll and Picture Cards are in- 
di ble toevery well a a 
school. They are supertor to all others, 
being produced by our own artists and 
beautifully printed in colors, making them 
real works of art. They are better and 
cheaper than the “syndicate” Rolls and 
Cards sold by other houses. Get the best. 


Davio C. Coox PuBLisuine Co., 
36 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
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Rev. W.T. Hale, fap Dane oeetee Ak E. HB. 
Thrasher, of Easthamvton, O . Sanford, of 
South Deerfield, F. I. Bell, of ieeeneenaian, ‘and 
G. W. Lome ny ot Feeding Hills. The church at 
East Colrain has cats wv" a heavy loss in the 


der, an official 
Springfield, Grace.— Revival services are in 
every a 
rm. 
k is 


afternoon and evening, conducted 
J. A. Hainer, of Everett. Rev. E. P. 
pastor. 

Ware. —The corner-stone of the new Met hodist 
church was laid with appropriate services on 
Nov. 11, and the event attracted great attention 
in the town and vicinity. Because of the chilly 























Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH” Sent 
FREE on APPLICATION. 
New Yorn ConDENSED MILK Co.ny 




















ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. It is quickly absorbed. 60 


cents at or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY SRoTHERs, 56 Warren St., New York City. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL? 


yx ty - tA Parties Monthly. 
Tours to the Mediterran Jaa. 8, Feb. 5 « 





“26. 
PALESTINE. 

Select Party Round the Worid. 
Send address for Programs and Tourist Gazette. 


MAILED FREE. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


©. 113 Broadway, New York, 
bs  Somtty Brest St. Philadelphia, 
Washington &t., 


Redding, Baird & Co. 


Leaded and Colored Glass 
CHURCH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


83 Franklin St., Boston 

















THE HYGIENIC 
IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


patria | 


oe) nvented prevent and cure Colds, 
fevaluable for mption, athe, End uil Throat Dineasea rov 
I sip 
ing voles voice. Price $1.%. Send stamp f agers See newer: 
timonials to 


W. H. GOULD, Agent, 38 Rromfield S8t., Boston. 















wind and rain. the most of the exercises were 


services 

Elécr Knowles, and the Uni 

Centre Congregational pastors, all bed a 
After a fine address by Rev. A. B. Bassett, of 
the Earet Con tional Church, the large au- 
dience prosestied to the new building, ona the 
stone was put in place by the builder, H. P. 
Cummings, find the pastor, the presiding elder 
conducting the concluding services. In the 
box which was placed in the stone were a Bible 
and hymn: book, a Bible bearing date 1818, copies 
of the Discipline, church and Ical papers, and 
a history of the church, its officers, etc. The 
pastor and his efficient people are leaks in 
their efforts in raising the necessary money for 
the completion of the pew church. In cash and 
subscriptions $7,625 have already been raised, 
leaving $3,425 yet to be secured. 


Westfleld. — Special meetings were held, Nov. 
7-14, as a sual of of which twenty-five persons 
started ts the Christian | life. The pastor, Rev 
L. &. d the services, 
a. K, a series of sermons on “The Voyage 
ot Life.” The topics for the several evenings 
were: “The Pilot,” “Sailing by Charts,” “ Our 
Compass,” “The Art ot Navigating.” “‘ Wreck 
and Rescue,” “Narrow Channels,” “ Anchor 
and Harbor.” 


Orange. — the will of Mrs. John Ramse: 
the churcb “9 rapre pocetens $2,000, which w 
reduce the debt to $3,300 


West District p< League. — Presiding 
Elder Knowles, in his strong desire for 
& great spiritual quickening among 
and people, has iseued a call to all his ‘ors to 
join nim ina Holy League to — i'y for a 
special and continuous outpouring of the Holy 
= on ourselves, and in — eae = 
vertip: wer On every charge 0’ o 
trict. oP ne ge in this: “I hereby agree 
with my brethren stationed on the West Dis- 
— in a Solemn Covenant for Prayer. Morn- 
ing and evening I will regularly meet them in 
the closet, and will specifically pray fora —_ 
tecostal baptis m to come upon each preac 





tors 


and fora special and continuous outplentn got 
the Holy Spirit in convicting and con 
What wonérous 4 


aor on each charze,” 
ilities for West District lie in such united, 
earnest, specific prayer! R. 


West District Ministers’ Wives’ Association. 
— The association was very a yg ay enter- 
tained, on Nov. 2, in Spring at the home of 
Mrs. J. O. Knowles, the wife of the presiding 
elder. The day was very vg , and this affected 
somewhat the mm ge ut at - o’clock 
sixteen were int, representing ingfield 
and the chure in the. Mictaity. ay ntiful 
and dainty lanch was served, se ministers’ 
daughters assisting. After devotional exer- 
cises, led by Mrs. E. P. Herrick and Mrs. ©. A. 
Merrill, Mrs. T. C. Watkins spoke a few words 
of welcome to Mrs. Knowles, the new president 
of the yon to which i Knowles 
feelingly f regret and 

ing were then read by "ths coaeutecy, Mare. 

w. Baird, from the most vot the absent mem- 





triba the saccess of the gathering, and 
after singing “God be with you till we meet 
again,” t busy pastors’ wives 





HERALD CALENDAR. 


Worcester Pr. Mtg. at Trinity Church, Dec. 13 


WwW. F. M. 8.—The Executive Board will meet on 
Wednesday, Dec. 8,in the Committee Room, 36 Brom 
field 8t. CLEMENTINA BUTLER, Reo. Seo. 








THE BOSTON WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
OLUB will hold its annual banquet at the American 
House, 60 Hanover St., Thursday, at6P.™. Social hour 
from 6 to6. Over seventy-five members expect to be 
present, and a fine time is assured. Dr. Charlies F. 
Rice (‘72) will preside, Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst (’86) 
toastmaster, Charies 8. mill (08) choragus, Edward L. 
Mills (°98) d d Dr. Oharles L. 
Bonnell, of Brooklyn, Bm. Va ‘will represent the New 
am. and President Raymond will represent the 

e. 


atten 


OROMMETT — TURNER — In Palermo. 
Rev. ©. F. Smith, — e M. 
Adelaide Turner, of 











, Me , Nov. 17, by 
 Crommett, of” Obina, and 


a ag pulses — East wee, Nov. 17, 
by Re Benetord, Cherie Charies F. Marshall and 
arion p. ye 3, both of 
WHIPPLE — KINSMAN — In ote Mass , Nov. %, by 
Rev. Joseph Simpson. 8. Whipple and Grace 
RB Kinsman, both of Hamilton, Mass. 












It the 
p—+- 2 all pain, cures wind 
ume a for Diarrhea. Twenty-five aoe woe, 





Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 


Saratoga Springs, N Y. 

For health or rest. The appointments of a first-class 
Hotel. Blevator, bells, steam, sun-parior, and prome- 
nade on the roof. Suites with baths, Massage, Blectric- 
ity, all baths and health appliances. New Turkish, 
Russian and Natural Sulphur Water baths. Dry tonic 
air, SARATOGA Spring waters, Good wheeling, bicy- 
.= paths. Open all the year. Send for illustrated 

circular. 
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An Errand. 


To find what one can do and do well is an im- 

rtant item early in life. Each one should feel 
bat they have an errand, a mission, some work 
to properly perform to advance the welfare of 
benaattw and thereby prove a worthy instru- 
ment of the ceaseless activity,the profound mys- 
tery of the Infinite Life working within and 
around us. To teach bumanity health is « 
worthy cause. To win gold, fame, and love, re- 
quires power of mentality backed up by phys- | « 
ical health. Narcotics (tobacco, coffee, etc ,) | 











slowly disintegrate the nerve cells of brain and 
body and rob the valiant knight of this age of 
his power. When the supreme moment comes 
and success is in his grasp, he fails and falls 
—- 4 —_— the many, because, like the com- 
anupee the health day by day. 
yisldine to the itful tales of habit rather 
than to yo p+ ¢ Wisdom, which 
says, use » not drugs. Nature pays 
to those who train with her. Fs aliens 
ot um Food Coffee have an errand to bhu- 
manity. Postura is made from the parts of 
cereals which contain gluten, phosphates, and 
albumen, which are elements demanded by nat- 
ure from which to rebuild the gray matter in 
the nerve cells of see a08 Bede. 

Ten days change from common coffee (a drug) 
to Postum Food Coffee will make piain the er- 
rand of Postum to humanity. It must be 
bolied 15 minutes after boiling commences, to 
make it delicious aud secure the good from the 


rod uct. 
Pipabetitutors drug their concoctions to my 
them a coffee taste. The genuine pure cereal 
Coffse has red seals thereon and the words “ it 


Hilitgy | OC. | 
795C. 4 
$1.00 


ON THE 


Second Floor. 


$2.00 | 
$3.00 | . 
$5.00 
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makes red blood.” ON THE 
- : —— First Floor. 
J , 1e ime ne All are exceptional bar } 
Nobody ever complains of fae gains which cannot b H 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. ewe: duplicated 
They give a good deal more Visitors to our city are especially invited to 


ine its largest Chine Store. Our splendid 
line of China, Glass and Silver makes gift selec- 
tion an easy matter. 


Abra French Co, 


89- a1. 93 Franklin St., 


ner Devunsbir 


light and don’t break. 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Many a married woman is inde- 
pendent in pocket book today | 
from securing an agency for the | 
Viavi Home Remedies. Write or | - 





Te "bones a China 
Sto 


call. Mass. Viavi Co., 120 Tre- The U. S. Covernment 
mont St., Room 631, Boston, Mass. | Suznau sti, Mw a? Stn i's 
rigid expert examination before placing its order 





Since 1890 the Government has purchased MASON 


& HAMLIN 
, EPW ORTH ORGANS and PIANOS 
ORGANS & PIANOS exclusively for the equipment of its Indian schools 
as well as for the ships of the “White Squadron.” 


Wise men profit by the experience of others. The 
experience of the Government experts is available 
for every one 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louls. 














Pianos. 


If you want a good piano at a low price it will pay you to investigate the follow- 





? 


Note These Note These 


Special Bargains. Special Bargains. 


NEW IVERS & POND PIANOS which have been discontinued from catalogue 
on account of changes in case designs. 

NEW PIANOS, various makes. Slightly damaged in finish only. 

USED IVERS & POND PIANOS. Rented a short time, but are practically as 
good as new. Great bargains among these. 

USED PIANOS. Other makes that have been taken in exchange for new 


Ivers & Pond’s. 
ALL ON EASY PAYMENTS. $10 to $25 down and $5 to $10 per month. 


Stool and scarf included and delivered free in Boston and suburbs. 

All used pianos bought at this sale are returnable within two years at full pur- 
chase price in exchange for a new Ivers & Pond. Write us for full particulars if 
you cannot call. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 114 Boylston St., Boston. 
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A NOVEL SEAT. 


Gen wen you magine yourself.on some occasion suddenly 
confronted by this chair, and can you then see yourself turn- 
ing aside without any perceptible quickening of interest? 
As the French say, it fairly “ jamps at your eyes.” 

Talent of a very high order conceived the design. It 
awakens all the ardor of ancient art. It has “ the grace of a 
watercourse and the easy habit of a cloud.”” You cannot 
parallel it in a year’s search. 

We build it of dark Belgian oak with a color exactly 1) 
counterfeiting the old monastery chairs of the 15th century. dy 
The frame reaches up to the neck of the sitter. Being circu- 
lar it may be said to have three different backs facing three 
ways as the sitter elects. 

The old twisted posts are full of character. There is no 
piece of farniture which will attract so much attention in 


your house. And it is the perfection of comfort. Yet it 
costs a mere trifle. 


PAINE FURNITURE CU.. it 


48 CANAL STREET. 


Volume 2 
Rev W. A. Thurston’s Souvenir History New England Conference. 


Universally pronounced a handsome book in printing, engraving, and gilt-edged binding 
Portrait of pastors, pastors’ wives, etc., etc. Of permanent value. Unexcelled as a present at 
any time of the year. 

Address, 
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Rev. F. BURRILL CRAVES, 


36 Bromfield St., Room 28, Boston. f 
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Our Book Sable, 


Obristion Institutions. By Alexander V. G. Allen, 
D UL, Professor of Eeclesiastical History in the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge, and Author of 
“The Continuity of Christian Thought,” “ Life of Jona- 
than Edwards,” “ Religious Progress,” etc. Charles 
Scribaer’s Sons: New York. Price, $2.60. 


This volume — one of the “ International The- 
ological Library,’’ — needs no word of deserved 
appreciation for those who are familiar with the 
distinguished author’s other works. Sothorough 
and profound ascholar is he, so familiar with the 
subjects to be treated, and so loyal to truth al- 
ways, that it would be impossible for him to 
make other than a great and nearly ideal book. 
His purpose is exprersed in the following para- 
graph: “ This treatise is a summary of the 
church’s history from the point of view of its 
institutions. The effort has been made to show 
how organization, creeds and cultus are related 
to the spiritual life and to the growth of Chris- 
tian civilization.” The book is not only the 
result of the life study of the author, but it has 
had time to grow and ripen since it first took 
specific form. It was begun in a series of lect- 
ures delivered at the Lowell Institute some five 
years ago, which were received at the time with 
great favor by the public. The general divisions 
of the} work include: ‘ Historical Survey,’’ 
“* Aposties,| Prophets, Teachers,” ‘ Presbyters, 
Bishops, Deacons,” ‘‘ The Age of Transition,” 
“ The Ignatian Episcopate,” “‘ Theories Regard- 
ing the Origin of the Episcopate,” “‘ The Chris- 
tian Ministry in the Second Century,” “ The 
Age ot Cyprian,” “‘ Monasticism in its Relation 
to the Episcopate and to the Catholic Church,” 
“The Greek Church — Nationality and the 
Episcopate,” “‘ The Episcopate and the Papacy,” 
“ The Organization of the Churches in the Age 
of the Reformation,” “ The Catholic Creede,” 
“ The Doctrine of the Trinity,” “ The Historical 
Significance of the Miracle,” “‘ The Doctrine of 
the Atonement,” “* The Person of Christ in Mod- 
ern Thought,” “Baptism,” “‘ The Development 
of Principles which Affected the Cultus,” “ The 
Christian Cultus,” “ The Lord’s Supper.” The 
volume has an excellent table of contents and 
a carefully prepared index. [t is a comprehep- 
sive, reliable and standard work. 








armony of the Acts of the Apostles; and Chron- 
eet Scenaeiaeae of the Episties and Revelation, 
with Chronologicaland Explanatory Notes and Valu- 
able Tables. esigned for Popular Use, and Espe- 
clally Atapree to Sunday-schools By Geo. W. Clark, 
D. A and Revise d Edition. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.25 


A good popular commentary, with some points 
of superiority over most others. The main body 
of the work appeared thirteen yearsago. The 
chief addition is found in the second part, 
where the Epistles, mot only of Paul, but of 
Peter, James, Johp, and Jude are given, in the 
Improved Version of 1891, published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society. This is 
not an immersionist version,as might be sup- 
posed, like that published some years ago by 
the American Bible Union, where we read about 
« John the Immerser,’’ who said,“ He will im 
merse you in the Holy Spirit and fire.” It isan 
excellent and accurate rendering, in some re- 
spects superior to the Revised Version of 1881. 
For example, in 1 Cor. 13, it has * If I bestow all 
my goods in food,” instead of “to feed the 
poor; ” and “ imputes no evi,” instead of “ tak- 
eth not account of evil;” and “we see now 
through a mirror obscurely,” instead of “ we 
see in a mirror darkly.”” It goes further than 
the Revised in modernizing the form of speech. 
TH dasend Mac Coun, Avi. Author of = Historical Ge. 

ography Ubarts of ‘the United States,” “ Historical 

Geography Charts of Europe,” etc. Two Volumes. Il- 

lustrated with 154 Full-page Maps. Price, $2 perce got. 

Sold by the —" Townsend Mac Coun, 29- 

19th St., New York 

Volume 1 contains geographical mape, both 
physical and relief, based upon actual survey 
maps of the country as it is today; Scriptural 
maps, showing the identifications of the 
Biblical sites so far as known and accord- 
ing to the best authorities; and good in- 
dices. Volume II presents historical maps (pro- 
gressive) so arranged as not only to emphasize 
the fact that Biblical history is part of and in- 
separable from the world’s general history, but 
also so complete as to embrace a special map for 
each specific period of the country’s history, for 
every lesson which a teacher may have to teach. 
An historical text is placed opposite each map, 
brief, sugg:« stive, based on the Scriptural nerra- 
tive, but written in the light of the latest dis- 
coveries and the broadest critical Christian 
scholarship. This is the work of a skilled spe- 
clalist, and is the latest and most desirable of 
its size that we have seen. 

His First Charge. By Faye Huntington. Boston: 

Lothrop Publishing So. Price, $1.26. 

Mrs. Foster, who, under her pen name of 
“ Faye Huntington,” has written a number of 
serious and purpose-filleda stories of the “‘ Pan- 
sy ’ school, touches in “ His First Charge” a 
question of responsibility. A young minister 
finds his first charge to be a parishin a rich 
hop-growing country. The hops are harvested 
and sold for the making of malt liquors, beer 

being the chief result. An earnest apostle of 
temperance, the young clergyman is faced at 
once by the question, “‘ What is my duty ?” 
How he solves the question and how he is helped 
and hindered by those with whom he is in daily 
contact, furnishes the material and action of 
the story. The book is well illustrated. 

Semi Bouth District. Baited by ev, William albert 


Thurston. Boston: Press of Lounsbery, Nichols & 
Worth. Price $1.60. 


The casual reader can scarcely realize the vast 
amount of work involved/in,the preparation of 
a history of a large Conference like the New 


sents a history of the South District; the East 
District having been issued last spring, and the 
North and West Districts being already in press. 
Painstaking care and minute attention to detail 
are evinced on every page of this inviting and 
interesting book of 280 pages. A concise history 
of each church in the district is given, with 
views of the church edifices and parsonages, to- 
gether with portraits of the present pastors, and, 
in most cases, their wives, to which are added 
portraits of presidente of Epworth Leagues and 
Sunday-school superintendents. In clear type, 
on heavy calendered paper, with beautiful half- 
tone illustrations, and bound most attractively 
in dark red or pale greev, with gilt topand sides, 
this is a model Conference district history. It 
is admirably adapted for a Christmas gift, espe- 
cially to one who cannot afford to purchase it. 


Sehool Boy Life in England. An American View. 
£, —— Harper & Brothers: New York. 
ce ’ 


This volume represents a study of the great 
institutions of “secondary education ” in Eng- 
land —the public schools. As types of the 
system the author selects Winchester, Eton, and 
Rugby, representing, broadly speaking, scholar- 
ship, the aristocratic, and the middle-class 
sentiment. Mr. Corbin discusses the schools 
with special reference to the “ hous;” system, 
self govirnment by the boys, the character of 
athletics,and the relations between boys and 
masters. The importance of secondary educa- 
tion, in the author’s estimation, is very great, 
and he closes the volume by saying: “If we 
were to add anything, it would be that the 
function of the college is of greater importance 





tothe nation than that of the university, and 
that the function of the secondary school is 
more vital than that of either.” 
“uae Ser Maacctioma’ Bacenaiis Preset 
With a quotation trom “ Twelfth Night” asa 
title—“ Sport Royal, I Warrant You” — Mr. 
Martindale gives in this attractive little volume 
a record of a sportsman’s experiences in the 
Moosehead region, the great Northwest, North 
Dakota, Caps Cod, White Sulphur Springs, and 
the wilderness of Pike County, Pa. Moose and 
caribou in the Maine woods, antelopes, bears, 
wild geese, and trout in Canada, brant on Cape 
Cod, black bass in Virginia, are some of the 
game described in a most fascinating way by 
this true lover of sport in the forest and by 
river and lake. The book has a portrait of the 
author asa frontispiece and is well illustrated 
from photographs. 


Lochinvar. By 8. R. Crockett, Illustrated byT 
de ‘Thustrup. Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, 


Anything from the pen of the author of 
“The Gray Man” will be sure of a welcome. 
“Lochinvar’’ first appeared as a serial in Har 
per'’s Bazar, where it reached a wide circle of 
interested readers. The scene opsns in Scot- 
land at the clossof the seventeenth century, 
buat is soon transferred to Holland, where most 
of the events take place. The love affair of the 
hero, Wat Gordon, and Kate Mc@hie is the 
motif of the book, and the romance is inter- 
woven with the clash of arms and the thrilling 
excitement of adventure. The chapters re- 
counting Wat's escape from prison and the 





death of the Little Marie are among the most 

interesting and touching in the volume. 

A Fountain Sealed. By Sir Walter Besant. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Oo.: New York. Price, $1.50. 

4 new book by the author of “ All Sorte and 
Conditions of Men” will be eagerly welcomed 
by the novel-reading public. “A Fountain 
Sealed” is the story of a beautiful Quaker 
maiden, who at the age of twenty goes to Lon- 
don to visit a cousin, and eventually becomes a 
member of the Church of England. Two noble- 
men, brothers, fall in love with her. The elder 
wins her, and she refuses to know his rank until 
she is his wife. Oo the wedding day, however, 
he is declared King, and they part forever. The 
story is told by Miss Nancy herself, twenty 
years afterward. The once affianced bride of 
George III. remained true to her royal lover all 
her life, which was passed in retirement in a 
house given her by his brother Edward, Duke of 
York. And she could say attheend: “I hear 
people speaking of his happiness, his domestic 
happiness, with the Royal Lady his consort 
Oh, think not I gradge his happiness; he can- 
not be too happy for mse; my prayers go up for 
him both dayand night; but still I feel — yes, 
I cannot choose but feel —I was the first, I was 
the first.’’ 

The Great Stone of Sardis. By Frank R. Stockton. 


a by Peter Newell. Harper & Brothers: 
w York. Price, $1 60. 


te this amazing story Mr. Stockton has made 
one of his boldest filghts of imagination. It 
opens in the year 1947, on an Atlantic Miner just 
nearing New York. His hero is a brilliant 
young inventor, Roland Clewe, who plans an 








People's Cyclopedia and Dictionary, 


IMMENSE VOLUMES - - NEARLY 


10,000 PAGES. 


A $48.00 CYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY FOR $30.00 


A $72.00 CYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY FOR $37.50 
AND 15 MONTHS IN WHICH TO PAY IT. 
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Book World 


To cover the entire field of human knowledge, human thought. and human endeavor in one publication, so as to make the wealth of garnered 
information easily accessible, would seem to be a conclusively satisfying accomplishment. ic si 

'y and Atias of tne world, the stupendous and unusual character of the =: — be better und under- 
~~ and appreciated. This accurately describes the general scope of what is confidently believed to be the most xt , and most 
modern and up to date home library which has ever been produced — a library, tbe purpose of which is to produce broader wnt ar more cultivated 
intellects; give greater fitness for special lines of work; make better citizens, and finally work out a happier, brighter type of man and womanhood. 
To introduce this grand work the Publishers bave decided to place the entire first edition, now in press, in the hands of the people, at an immense re- 
duction from the regular published pricee. I[t is the 


PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA and DICTIONARY, 


COMBINING IN ONE GREAT LIBRARY OF 12 MASSIVE IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, A CYCLO- 
PEDIA OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, A COMPLETE UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 4 LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND A RELIA- 
BLE GAZETTEER AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


This Library of Universal Knowledge 


Is the combined work of many leading American and English scholars, ‘essors, scientists, and 
of human kn , thought, and endeavor 
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expedition to discover the North Pole in a sub- 
marine vessel. The story is so skillfully told 
that the adventure throughout reads like fact 
instead of the wildest fancy. A thread of love 
rans through the tale, giving it added interest. 
The book is profusely illustrated. 


Mischievous Goodness; w Papers. By 
Sem —— b. Thomas Waiteener: Yok = 


This is another in the series of ‘Small Books 
on Great Subjects,” which this publisher is 
bringing out. Dr. Berry is a preacher of sancti 
fled common sense, and this volume contains ten 
of his best addresses upon practical Christian 
living. It ts a Christian tractate for the times 
and one of the best that has been placed on our 
table. 


An Oregon eyhood. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D. D., Author * Common a yt .— "© White 
BSiaves,” eto. “Mestrated. Lee & epard: Boston. 
Price, $1.25. 


Dr. Banks takes his readers into an entirely 
new field in“ An Oregon Boyhood,” in which 
he gives the present generation a description of 
the scenes and adventures of boyhood and youth 
in that far Western country. The youth of the 
present day who knows that the journey to Or- 
egon is only a six days’ ride in a palace car can 
hardly realize that the author’s father crossed 
the country in 1852 in a “ prairie schooner ” 
drawn by oxen, and consumed six months in 
the journey from Arkansas to the banks of the 
Willamette, where ne settled. The deser!ptions 
of the occupations of a growing boy in a new 
country are fresh and vivid. School life, mouat- 
ain climbing, winter sports and occupations, 
lite inthe mining camps in the early days of 
gold mining, and salmon fishing, are among 
tbe subjects described. 





Magazines. 


— The Methodist Review tor November- 
December is somewhat disappointing. Neither 
the topics treated, nor the contributors taken as 
a whole, are likely to attract the attention of a 
critical public. Dr. J. H. Potts’ paper on “ Our 
Disjointed Episcopacy,” is likely to arouse some 
criticism, as will also Dr. B. F. Rawlins’ answer 
to the inquiry: “ ls the Millennium an Evolu- 
tion?” (Eaton & Mains: New York.) 

—— Perhaps the contribution that Americans 
will first read in the November Contemporary 
Review will be James Bryce’s opinions of “ The 
Mayoralty Election in New York.” This astute 
observer of our institutions and people has 
expressed his judgment with great frankness. 
Andrew Carnegie answers negatively the in- 
quiry: “ Does America Hate England?” Agnes 
Grace Weld writes sympathetically of “‘ Tenny- 
son,” as suggested by the biography of the poet 
written by his son. Arnold White has an im- 
portant contribution upon “Europe and the 
Jews.” On the whole, it is a strong number. 
(Leonard Scott Publication Oo.: New York.) 

—— The Nineteenth Uentury for November 
groups a very remarkable list of contributors. 
Among them are Crisp! (late Prime Minister of 
Italy), who writes forcefully upon “ The Dual 
and the Triple Alliance;” Sir Robert Giffen, 
upon “ The Monetary Chaos” in America and 
England; Professor Maheffy, upon “ Moderna 
Education;” “ Ouida,” upon “The Italian 
Novels of Marion Orawford;” Major Lugard, 
upon “ Liquor Traffic in Africa;” Sir John 
Labbock, “‘ On the Financial Relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland;” Hon. John Morley, 
upon “ Guicciardini.” It is a work of superero- 
gation to commend such a corps of contribu- 
tors. (Leonard Scott Publication Co.: New 
York.) 

—— Popular Astronomy for November con- 
tains a report of the “ Dedication of the Yerkes 
Observatory,” with fine electro of the same. 
Two of the several contributions are particu- 
larly interesting and scholarly —‘‘The Aspects 
of American Astronomy,” by Simon Newcomb, 
and “ Evenings with the Stars,” by Mary Proc- 
tor. (Northfield, Minnesota.) 

—— The Biblical World tor November is espe- 
cially valuable to those who desire to get at the 
essence of Biblical information and facts. Prof. 
Sylvester Burnham, D. D., writes upon “ Jesus 
asa Prophet.” Dr. G E. Merrill, of New- 
ton, contributes a very interesting and instruct- 
ive paper upon “The Hilltops of Palestine,” 
which is finely illustrated. Prof. Shailer Mat- 
thews presents a critical review of ‘‘ Professor 
McGiffert on the Apostolic Age.” Other de- 
partments are well sustained. (The University 
ot Chicago Press.) 

— The American Journal of Sociology tor 
November maintains the high character which 
this review has won for itself. John R. Com- 
mons writes suggestively upon “The Junior 
Republic.” Carlos C. Closson presents a paper 
apon “The Hierarchy of European Races.” 
Albion W. Smail explains “ The Meaning of the 
Social Movement.” H. A. Millis presents the 
case of ‘“* The Relief and Care of Dependents.” 
(The University of Chicago Press: Chicago.) 

—— Music for November is a good number. 
There is an excellent portrait of Mr. Emil Paur, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
There are biographical and critical articles upon 
Charles Gounod, Eduard Schutt, and John Bar- 
rington, Jr. The departments of “ Editorial 
Bric-a-brac,” “ Things Hereand There,” “ Pub- 
lic School Music,” and “ Answers to Corre- 
spondents,” are full and suggestive. (Music 
Magazine Publishing Co. : Chicago.) 








“Brown's BrowcwiaL Troones” are a simple and 
for Bronchial Affections and 
Sold only in boxes. 





Obituaries. 





Richardson. — Mrs. Maria Burgess Richard- 
son was born in Plymouth, Mass, in 1823 pone 
or at ber home in Taunton, Mass., Sept. 29 


In early years she resided in North Dighton, 
where she united with the ~ ye Episcopal 
oo and actively engaged | in the work of 

and 8 From the 

young men Ay there taught, two ‘have entered 

he ministry of our church. In North Dighton 
she taught in the public schools, and subse- 
quently married Andrew J. Biotasteen. For 
the last eighteen years she din Ta 
and was a member of Grace Church, being es 
clay interested in the Woman’s Foreign we. 
sionary Society. To her husband and sons she 
was @ benediction, combining all material min- 

istrations with lofty ge ideal, and win- 
ning her three sons to activity in the work of 


the we 

health, coupled 
with the distance of her home from the eburch, 
prevented her regular attendance; yet her inter- 
est in the prosperity of Cbristian work was up- 
abated, and her sympathy for the workers even 
in toreigp landscontinued, She had constantly 
etored her mind with Scripture, which was her 
inspiration when deprived of the privilege of 
public worship. It was her comfort, also, dar- 
ing ber last iliness. Repeating, “ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul,” and* Let not your heart be 
troubled,’ she bore the oft-recurr ng pain until 
at sunrise eternal dav dawned upon her, closing 
74 years of life and 60 years of Christian « rvice 

B. F. Stmon. 








deciini 








Wilson.—Mrs Melisa Wilson, daughter of 
Russet F. and Chastine Wolcott, was born in 
Thetford, Vt., June 26. 1831. and died io North 
Walpole, N. H., Sept. 13, 1897. 

Mrs. Wilson lived in Lowell, Mass , for some 
time when a girl,and it is probable that she 
was converted during this time. She first 

united with the church, however. in Claremont, 
N. H., where sne cast in ver lot with “ the peo- 
ple called Methodists.” It was at Claremont, 
also, that she was married, Dec. 25, 1855, to Jet- 
ferson Wilson; there she lived tor eleven years; 
and thither all that was mortal was borne for 
interment on a bright September afternoon, 
two days subsequent to her decease. 

Mrs. Wilson nad been ically an invalid 
from very early life, and for some years her con- 
dition had r ndered activity in church work 
impossible and even prevented visite to ber 
nearest neighbors. Yct she suffered uncom- 

lainingly, did what she could in her own 

me, and within two years had spent many 
months at Claremont helping care for her aged 
and feeble parsnts at the cost of an efforc, that 
few, if any, r alizsd,and waich doubtiess has- 
tened her own death. 

She mov d to B-llows Falls with her busband 
some time previous to 1870, in which y- er they 
took up their abode in North Walpyle. Ia the 
latter * her husband died,and there the 
later years of widowbood and increasing in- 
firmities were chiefly spent, cheered and sus- 
tained, however, by the filial eff-ction and 
constant care ot ber only son, George, as well as 
by the p and fort of her Saviour. 

Her membershi ¢ Pao some years had been in 
the welnt piscopal Church in Bellows 
Falls, where, though intimately known by but 
oa @s was natural, her character was highly 
th ge bho fed the { | to 
who accom rems ne 
by, place of burial. _ 








Dickerman, — Seventy- 


kingdom of grace; Oct. 30, - 
into the kingdom ot immortalit. 

He was converted during the pestenate ot ane 
Joho B. Hunt, in 1867. 


children have lost a loving father, the town of 
North Easton, Mass., an esteemed citizen, and 
the church an honored member and useful offi- 
cer. H. D. Roprnson. 





Fifield, — Mrs. Adaline M. Warren, wife of 
Benjamin Fifield, died in Bellows Falls. Vt., 
ug. * 1897. She was born Jan. 1, 1827, in 


Her earlier years were spent in her native 
town, and here she gave herself to the Lord at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. Her conversion was 
part of the fruit of an extensive revival, as a re- 
sult of which forty persons, including Mrs. Fi 
field, united with the Congregational Church at 
one time. Her religion was not of a demonstra- 
tive type, and she was modest in her professions, 
even to the verge of diffidence; there being 
comparatively few with whom she could converse 
with perfect freedom as to ber religious experi- 
ence. 

She was joined 10 marriage with Benjamin Fi- 
field, Aug. 31, 1845, 60 that almost exactly two 

before ‘her death they had completed a 
f-century of wedded life. Thirtv-eigbt 
ago they remuved from Caraan, N. H., to Bel- 
ieee Falls, where they have since resided, and 
where they won the respect and esteem of all 
who knewthem. Of late they had made their 
home with their daughter, Mrs. E. BE. Ramse 
whose constant and tender ministrations did 
what was possible to lessen the sufferings and 
cheer the last days of the deceased. Of the chil- 





dren born to Mr. and Mrs. Fifield only this 
daughter and a son, George L., survive. 

Mrs. Fifield retained her membership in the 
Congregational Church at Lyme, N. H., until her 
removal to Bellows Falls, soon after which she 
transferred her relationship to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which she remained a 
member thenceforth. She was a regular attend- 
ant at the Claremont Junction camp-meeting 
from the time it was founded till the season of 
1896, when ill-health prevented, and she greatly 
ep oyed the meetings. 

or about a year and a half previous 
to her death she had suffered extremely 
from rheumatism and « complication of kindred 
diseases; but she bore her sufferings with pa- 
tience and fortitude, and constantly maintained 
her trust in God. Intense and protracted dis- 
tress; left “traces that were painfully evident, as 
was inevitable; but in the last moments the 
drawn features relaxed, the look of suffering 
was replaced by one of rapturous anticipation, 
and those who watched believed that they saw 
reflected in her face the glory of the better land. 
And a look of peace remained when, on Tuesday, 
after fitting services, her mortal remains were 
borne forth to their resting-piace in Oak Bill 
Cemetery. ee 





The diseases cured by Hood's Sarsaparilia are many, 
because most ailments disappear as soon as the blood 
18 enriched and purified by it 








Methodist Book Concern. 


EATON & MAINS, Agents. 





Illustrative Notes for 1898. 


A Guide to the Study of the International Sunday- 
School Lessons, 


—BY— 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, Robert Remington Doherty. 
IT LEADS THEM ALL! 


Because it Illustrates, makes vivid to every industrious Teacher and attentive 
Pupil, the contents and application of each lesson. 


IF YOU WANT A HELP THAT HELPS, CET THiS! 
The Edition for 1898, now_ready,’contains$399 octavo pages. It 
is profusely illustrated, its pictures alone giving a vivid panorama of 


Oriental life. 


In every department it is full — Comments, 
Suggestions, Illustrative Incidents, 
Books for Reference, Home Readings, etc., ete. 


Textual 
Practical Application, 
The text of each les- 


son is given in both the King James and Revised Versions. 
Octavo. Cloth. Profusely illustrated, with Maps and Charts. 399 pages. $1.25. 





NEW ENGLAND DEPOSITORY, 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Educational. 


Educational. 





He was 
transformed from the * natural” into the “ epir- 
itual ’ man,and received the clear witness of 
the Holy Spirit of bis sonship with God. His 
life was henceforward marked with cheerful 
and continued trast in Christ, and demonstrated 
to all who knew him that he found bis bh highest 
joys in the service of God. Without the least 
affectation \e was always ready to perform any 
work that \,ould nt — God A help haman- 
ity. Ge had a fon of religious 
literature as a “alg te his personal piety, and 
was wise enough to see that he must have ZIon's 
HERALD to make him an intel! t Christian 
and loyal Methodist. He was faithful to his 
pastor, loved the Sabbath and public worship, 

was interested in the pa yan in which 
he had Ince cla of adults, loved the week! kly 
prayer-meeting, and, although a very busy man 
every day in t week, was always present in 
the class-meeting of which be was leader, coun- 
seling and cheering both old and young. That 
light from heaven which illuminated his soul 
forty ago shone be ed and brighter 
unto the day of his sudden release from earth. 
When the grace of God triumphs in a man’s 
eoul for nearly half a century, it is not a matter 
of surprise that it produces such a consistent life 
as that which has just now closed. 
In the death of James W. Dickerman seven 








BABY 
HUMORS 


Instant relief for skin-tortured babies and rest for tired 
mothers in a warm bath with CuTicuRa Soap, and a 
single appli of CuTtovga (oint the great 
skin cure. The only speedy and economical treatment 
for itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors 
Of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 


ticura 
gums oven hfe Re” wre" ay 
SCALP HUMORS “’"ersttPertiverc’ 




















Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

Winter term of 8Sist year 
opens Wednesday, January 5, 1898. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 

Princt: 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College. 
Kent’s Hill, Main-. 


Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., President. 
Winter Term opens Dec. 7. 


Send for Catalogue. 





East Maine Seminary, 


Bucksport, Maine. 
W. A. Hutchison, A. M., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 30. 


Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norma! 
Military Tactics, Business 
College, with first-clas« instruction. Location unsar- 
posers Basy of access by boat or by rail. Terms low 
end for . 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated 
EVERETT Oo. FISK & co., 
Proprietors. 
: oifth Avenue, Wow York, NY. 
Ss Wabash Aveeee O a 
say Pliny mia 


|, Denver, Cole , a 
626 Stimson Los Angel 


Ph Nay! yg han ten ey eutten moy 
free. adence = employers in- 

weed trotion sent to teachers on applica 
tion. 


Large camber of school officers — 2 ——— vl 
ee country more thar cent. of 
Public’ Beboot cnenmmentents a ew England, 
} Fapplied to us for teachers. 
We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000. 


lis, Minn. 
Clty, Mo 


a 








New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1897. 


Students prepared for College. Seminary 
courses in gy ast, Music, Elocution 
French, German Latin, Literature an 
Stenograp hy Good © 7k... ial Department. 

Beautiful = situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. wy te Pure spring water 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


tm” Send fora Catalogue to the President, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 





MassacHusarts, Aubaradale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Suggests to parents seeking & good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
— sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 

of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or forek: ete. 

2. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, includ many 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly Kife. Two 
stadies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools, 

8. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited) number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete. ; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual! departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mi)- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for schoo! year, $600. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion's Husaup) ©. 0. 
Braepow Principal. 
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CARPETS ano 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 





BOSTON. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, November 23. 


—The “Competitor’s”’ crew arrive in New 
York and tell pitiful tales of their treatment in 
the Havana prison. 

—A small band of Cuban insurgents lay down 
thelr arms and accept terms of autonomy. 

— This country Ne ee to suspend sealing for 
one year on the Pribyloff Islands in return for 
the suspension of pelagic sealing by the Cana- 
dians. 

— Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers of 
America, ordained as a minister of the Gospel, 
in New York city. 

— A bronze tablet placed upon the birthpl 
in this city, of Rev. Dr. 8. . Smith, cotor of 
“ America, 


Wednesday, November 24. 


— A part of Algiers, La.,to be abandoned to 
the ——e Mississippi River; a quicksand 
discove: 

—A new island thrown up off Borneo after 
earthquake shocks. 

— Germany sends additional warships to Kiao 
Chou. 

— The lease of the West End a of this 
city to the Boston Elevated Road mpany ve- 
toed by the railroad commissioners on the 
ground that it is against the public interest. 

— P. A. B. Widener, of Philadelphia, will give 
his spacious residence to that city for a branch 
free library. 

— The Chinese in Chicago organize to demand 
the right of suffrage and the repeal of the anti- 
Chinese law. 


Thursday, November 25. 


— A conference of the striking engineers and 
their employers begins in London. 

—The sitting of the Austrian Reichsrath 
closes after a session more turbulent and dis- 
graceful than any preceding it. 

— Continued opposition manifested in Spain 
to the proposed au mous tariff. 

— Rassian papers urge occupation of Chinese 
territory by Rabsia, France and Great Britain as 
an offeet to the German seizure; the latter 
Power planning to take a little more. 

— Irish local government and armv reform to 
be _~ program of the next British Parliament. 








n Francisco to be connected with Hono- 
lulu =. cable in eighteen months. 

— The stock of the United Traction Company 
of Pittsburg, which operates 117 miles of = sae 
tric lines, sold to a syndicate for $20,000,000. 

— P. A. B. Widener to add a museum ‘and art 
gallery to his gift of a free lib for Phila- 
deiphia, the whole valued at $1,000. 


Friday, November 26. 


—The Choctaws send a delegate to Washing - 
ton to oppose the Dawes Treaty. 

— Thanksgiving banquets in London, Berlin 
and Paris. 

— Another outbreak of violence in the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath. 

— Records said to have been discovered in 


Guiana that confirm the British boundary 
claims. 


— Albanians in revolt; a fight with Turkish 
troops in which both sides lose heavily. 

— Hiram Mexim constructing an sirship to 
make the trip to the Klondike. 

—The net value of the products of Kansas 
more than $40,000,000 over that of last year. 


Saturday, November 27. 


— Thirteen deputies in the Reichsrath ar- 
7 by the police and carried from the Cham- 

— Floods in the State of Washington destroy 
—_— and raijroad property ye to J. LD. 
Rockefeller, and valued at $3,000 

— Canada declines to stop ae sealing in 

absence of a treaty and ae pam & joint com- 
mission to settle all disputed questions. 

— Cuban leaders threaten to hang as traitors 
apy military commanders who listen to pro- 
posals of autonomy. 

— Nearly 7,000 people, including 400 Bauro- 
peans, perished in the recent typhoon that 
passed over the Philippine Islands. 


Monday, November 29. 
— The royal decrees Gate oe qntenemy to 
Cuba and Porto Kico, omer nM 


— The new German Naval b 
sixty-nine new warships to 
years. 

— Germany warned that this Government will 
a no annexation schemes in the matter of 

yti. 

— A prehistoric battle-ground discovered in 
=— Territory while excavating for a rail- 
roa: 


— Badeni res ; anew oa ministry to 
the head. 


Me u to prom rid to 


be formed with on Gautech a 
— The revenue cutter “ Bear” por to relieve 
the whalers imprisoned in the ice off Point Bar- 
row. 
— Twenty-five miners returni: 


from the 
Klondike report food shortage in 


wson City. 





No Case Hopeless. 

The most obstinate and wart uick- 
ly broken ay and permanently ‘cared by Adameoa' ¥e Bo- 
tarent ont d lungs, a vegoth the irritation. — 
throat an a an 
case is hopeless, if you take this wonderful westeia wiles 





A Discriminating Ministerial Reader. 
A successful mipister in a Western city, with 
an aggressive church membership of over 700, 


is thus critical and frank in his estimate of 
ZION’s HERALD: — 


“TI drop you thia line at Thanksgiving time 
because I count Zion's HERALD one of the 
things to be thankful for. For eight — I. 
have read it,and during those years bave 

eotes s2.8 on to = Sopees * in the belief that ry is 

ist peper published. I will 
tell you whee I like about it: 1. It is intellectu- 
ally stimulating. The best results of modern 
thought are noticed and understandingly dis- 
cussed in its columns. 2. Its editorials are fresh 
and ‘meaty.’ I sometimes disagree with them, 
decidedly. But, as a rule, they are exceedingly 
suggestive and belptal—the most so of any I 
read anywhere. 8. Zion's HERALD seems to me 
the freest lance in Methodist newspaperdom; 


doned. 4. Ite balance of ag 
Secular news, scholarly research, fastical 
problems, spiritual life (with TY nial 
source of delight, ‘ Thoughts for the Thought- 
full’) editorial, news items, Epworth Lemees, 
and now Deaconess page — i ecarcely see how it 
could be improved —. Yet of course nothing 
is done so well but t it can grow in grace. | 
have seen some church papers where the make- 
up of departments was the most disheveled 
imaginable; but to the lover of order and sym- 
metry the he HERALD" ‘8 balance is a delight. 

“An editor has a critic or two usually in his 
neck o' woods who manage to let him know 
bow they don’t admire him or his work. Hence 
it may be a bit of encouragement to hear from 
one who does.” 





—— Fifty-two times a year the Youth’s Com- 
panton goes into the homes of every oneof its 
subscribers. Fifty two times a year it brings 
to the fireside the best thought of the best 
minds in Europeand America. Coming every 

week, there is a delightful freshness and time- 
liness to ite contents. The Companion keeps 
always in touch with current even its edito- 
rial utterances and its notes on new topics of 
interest in nature and science are always abreast 
of the times. Among the eminent writers for 
1898 whose contributions are already in hand 
are Mr. Gladstone, Lord mew eg ge Reed, 
the Duke of Argyll, Senator Hoar, Senator 
Lodge, Justin McCarthy malt Shaler, John 
7. . Percival Lowell Rudyard Kipling, 
W. D. Howells, Mar EB. Wilkins, Captain Ma- 
han and Lieutenant ary. 
nt readers of the Companion who renew 
their subscriptions, and new subscribers, will 
receive free a utitul gold embossed calendar, 
printed in twelve colors. It is one of the rich- 
est and costliest calendars ever printed. 








Mrs. Aspinwall’s New Book 
The Echo Maid, and Other Stories. 


By ALICIA ee | Illustrated by F. C. 
GORDON. Quarto. cloth. $1.50. 
OONTENTS: The ‘Bone aid; In the Land 
of the Wee bye The Big Light on Barning 
Mountain A Leap Year Boy. Three cap- 

ital stories abou ys and one about a girl. 














By the same Author 
Short § tories for Short People. 
Quarto, 264 pages, illustrated, cloth. $1 50. 

“ The lover of childhood and the lover of creative im- 
agination may alike find pleasure in this book.” - Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson 

“ The stories are entirely "| of the common; there is 


about them a 
ture of any sort.”—8 sion 


Among the Meadew People. 
Stories of Field Life written for the little ones. By 

Ovara D. Pierson. Illustrated by F.C. Gordon. 13mo, 

es, gilt top. $1.25. 
any & —— and teacher will accord a vote of 
abe to the antbor.” 

“One of the daintiest andin many ways most attract- 
ive of the manv of nature study which the past 
year has brought forth.” —Soston Advertiser. 

“The eae eaten are delightful, and she hasa 
charming way 


Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas. 


A Tale of the Siege of Detroit. , By Col. 8. R. Gorpon, 
@ 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 


$1 
= Reminds one quite forcibly of Cooper's tales.” —Cahi- 


g iThe story is well told, and will hold A outhful 
reader under its spel! from the first chapte! tothe last.” 
— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





rare in litera- 





Little Ivan’s Hero. 
By HELEN MILMAN. Illustrated by KE. Stuart 
'y- Small 4to, 128 pages, cloth, gilt. $1.25. 
“ Blends vivacity and pathos, and appeals not only to 
the mind, but tothe heart. It is stoupecter quality, and 
is illustrated richly and admirably .'’—Congregattonalist. 
A New Book of the Fairies. 

bes ba egy HARRADEN. lllustrated by Edith 
pton. 12mo, 192 pages, cloth, ee ee. 

“There are all varieties of fairy folk in these 

tye ries of fire 


4 p tn nmay' the history fairies, the fai 
flowers. The little stories are very 
aL told.” —Jnter- Ocean. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS. 
81 West 234 Street, New York. 


Choice Books. 


Australia and the Islands of 
the Sea. 


By Kva M.C. KELLOGG. 448 pp., with 150 il- 
lustrations and 4 maps. 85 csnts. 

A vivid word panorama of all the islands of 
the globe, covering the wide field of missionary 
labors. A book of novel and varied interest for 
young or old. 


Life in Asia. 


By Mary CATESMITH. 328 pp., beautifully il- 
lustrated, 75 cents. Tae vast continent which 
was the birthplace of religion and civilization, 
and its many peoples, are described with won- 
derful realistic power. 


Syria from the Saddle. 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 318 pp., $1.50. 
Eighty besutiful illustrations. Delightful 
pen- pictures of the Holy Land of today. 


“ The author's handling of sacred scenes and 
places is reverent and sympathetic, while he 
shows a@ wonderfully keen observation of the 
modern Syrian.” — The Churchman. 


Elements of Descriptive As- 


tronomy. 

By Herpert A. Howe, 8c.D., University of 
Denver, Colo. 200 illustrations and star maps. 
$1.75. 

“ You make the story of the heavens read like 

a fairy tale, so delightful that when one starts 

in at the beginning he must follow to the end.” 

(From letter to the author.) 


Introduction to the Study of 
Economics. 


By Prot. CHARLES JEssE BULLOCK, Ph. D, 
Cornell University. 511 pp. $1.60. 
Economics brought within the reach of all, 
A book for the business man no less than the 
student. 


A History of American Liter- 


ature. . 

By Prot. F. L. Patrex 485 pp., $150. A full 
résumé of our literature, with biographical 
and critical data concerning five hundred 
leading authors. A valuable book for the 
bome library. 


American Writers of Today. 

By Henry C. VEDDER. 334 pp., $150. Mas- 
terly critiques of nineteen contemporary au- 
thors, bringing t+ eader into close touch 
with their person and works. 


Poems of Home and Country. 

By Samve. Francis Smira, D. D., author of 
“America.” Royal 8vo., illustrated, cloth, gilt 
top, $150. Edition de Luxe, $750. A book 
for every American home. 


Songs of the Nation. 


Compiled by CHARLES W. JOHNSON. 4to, 160 pp.., 
60 cents. A delightful collection of patriotic, 
home, college and devotional songs, arranged 
for mixed voices. 


Masterpieces of Michelangelo 
and Milton. 


By ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY. 8vo, 162 pp., ele- 


gantly bound, $1.50. Seventeen reproductions 
of masterpieces. 


“Tt was a happy thought to compare the mer- 
ite of these two men as revealed in their master 
works. The volume is adapted to the use of the 
scholar and the general reader, and asa gift- 
book for the season.” — ZION'’s HERALD. 


The Vacant Chair and Other 


Poems. 

By HENRY STEVENSON WASHBURN. 16mo, il- 
lustrated, cloth, gilt top, $125. The pure, 
tender, elevated thought and the musical flow 
of these poems give them a special charm for 
the family circle. 


The Earth and its Story: 
A First Book of Geology. By ANGELO HEIL 

PRIN, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 

delphia. 64 exquisite illustrations. $1.25. 


Professor Heilprin bas told the story of 
Mother Earth with a charm and interest that 
cannot fail to hold the attention of every 


Nature in Verse. 
Compiled by Mary I. Lovesoy. 319 pp., 
illustrated, 90 cents. Over 270 choice 
nature poems by favorite authors; a book 
that will be read and re-read by children, 
and create a love ot both nature and literature. 


The Plant Baby and its Friends 
By Kats LovuIs# BROWN. 155 pp., exquisitely 
illustrated, 60 cents. A fascinating gift book 
for the little folks; the beginnings of botany 
in the form of delightful talks, stories and 
poems, with dainty original illustrations. 
For sale by leading booksellers, or mailed on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Absol Safe Municipal Security. imc 
° largely by on Banks and Trust Com re 
S/o: mo for deta 
uitable ym —— 





sealine & Whitcomb's 


Tours. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





A party, .. in numbers, will sail from So og York, 
Saturday, Jan. 15, for a Grand Tour thro’ 


BIBLE LANDS. 


ote Month in Egypt, inclusive a a Voyage on the Nile 
9 Days,a Month in the Holy Land, with a Compies 
rip ——. Palestine and Syria from Jerusalem 
Bepesses Ibeo and Beyrout, and tabsequent visite 
am +4 


trip rt n be extended chroeab Ital pand = — of 
Ventral and Northern Europe | oe 

Tours, leaving New York April 16, ‘ey a. and July 2. 
—— oe to Mexico, California, Hawalian Islands, 


Japan, ete. 
Send tor for special circular of Bible Lands Trip. 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
296 Washington St., dr ecm School St., Beston. 





INEW FUR STORE 
Our New Stock is 


Kakas Bros., 


34-36 con month Street. 
Our furs are d, and 





we invite cOmparison ta poten my style and 





7 

7 
> 
z Unequalled. 
+ 
z STAPLE FURS FOR LADIES. 
Zz Ps: $ 500 to § 15.00 
4 Collarettes 7.00 to 100 00 
> pes, 10.00 to 25000 
* Gloves, 500to 12.00 
Z Hoods, 700to 256.00 
ZT Mufts, 2.00 to 75.00 
¥ 4 ues, 4000 to 250 00 
4 Scarfs and Ties, 200to 60.00 
® Trimmings, 25to 8.00 
Z 150to 360 
, Baby Carriage Robes, 2.00 to 20.00 
s FOR GENTLEMEN. 
{ For Lined Overcoats, 60.00 to. 200.00 
+ 
> 
+ 
4+ 
+ 
a 
Z 
$ 
, 
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1898 TO BE THE BANNER YEAR. 4 


N many homes. during the past year, P 
financial prauuene re has made economy 4 





necessary ards luxuries, but 4 
Youne "puorus's WEEKLY is consid- 4 
ered a necessi The stricture of the times 4 
has but proved our strength. The coming 4 
ear will show the YouNG PEOPLE'S 4 
EEKLY enhanced in beauty and worth, in 4 
every way that can be devised. 
EACH WEEK WILL HOLD A SURPRISE. ‘4 
We do not purpose announcing what these 4 
> improvements are to be. Each week will tell. 
> Keep your eyes open. Youse Propur's 
> WEEKLY belongs to the boys and girls. It ¢ 
> is Geir roe we study, their pleasure, 4 
r pro! 


SPECIAL WRITE as. 


Louis Albert Banks, D. Pastor 
First M. B. Chureh, Cleveland, ois. 

J. L. Atl inson, D. D., Kobe, Japan. 

Ma ~~" *t E. Sangster, the best-loved 
writer in the world. aerate 

R. F. Coyle, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Caurch of of Oakland, Cal. 


May erly 
POOH OCEOH 
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WITH JANUARY “BEGINS THE SERIAL, 


THE YOUNC DITCH-RIDER 
A # Store of te dha Ficins, by 
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STORIES OF SPECIAL 
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INTEREST. 
, On the Ward Farm . - Wairroom. Wricut 
S The Toad~ Stool Professor. . 8Y,, 2.1%: 


> th 
y The Miner Boy's Promise . . RY PO""TO* 
4 the noted missionary to the Indians. 


FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
Finding how much the WEEKLY Is prized 
4 in the _home-eirele. we have taken great 
, pete procure.a delightful study series. 
> is LF. will be appreciated as much by 
> the older members of the familly as by 
4 younger ones. Among others will be— 


y EMINENT CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
; At the Golden Gate .. ~ By Byars Howarp 
Washington, the Nation's Storehouse “e 
By ALICE LORRAINE Griges. 

; New York City .. By G. A. Vaouees. 


Madame 

‘ Paris .. Strasburg . Manich.. P op teen 
The series will be continued throughout 
the year, and will be beautifully illustrated. 


FAVORITE FEATURES. 
The past shows us that the 
departments heretofore made such a lead- 
> ing feature in YounG Propis’s WEekLy 
4 have entirely captured the affections of the 
‘ — people. Special workers for these 

ts pret HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 
y woRTH, J. ARBOUR, HELENA H. 

P THOMAS, Rev’ J. or - STAPLES, and others, 


a 
: OUR COLOR NUMBERS 


> gather of “How John andeI Brought Up 
y- 
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4 URSQUALLED IN PRICE. 
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